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A New Page 
MACHINE 


R years Ditto Incorporated has 
been the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of gelatine duplicating ma- 
chines and supplies. Today, Ditto 
not only retains its leadership in the 
gelatine duplicating field, but it is 
also the foremost manufacturer of 
liquid type duplicators. 


Both the gelatine and liquid type 
machines are so widely used in busi- 
ness that it is no longer sufficient for 
a commercial school to teach only 
“The Use and Operation of Ditto 
Gelatine Type Duplicators.” To be 


DITTO 


in step with machine progress you 
must now add to your course 
of study—‘tThe Use and Opera- 
tion of the Ditto Liquid Type 
Duplicators.” 


There are advantages to both the 
gelatine and liquid type machines 
which should be studied carefully 
before buying for any given job. 
That is one of the lessons which 
your school should teach every stu- 
dent, so that in business he may 
be sure to buy the machine best 
suited to his needs. 


DUPLICATING 


Whether it be a gelatine or liquid 
type duplicator, you can always look 
to Ditto for the highest standard of 
performance and for a sincere un- 
biased point of view. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2242 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

OI would like to see a demonstration of your new 
Liquid Type Duplicator. 

OI would like to see a demonstration of your Gela 
tine Type Duplicator. 


HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Newark Survey Establishes Need for 
Calculating Machines in Commercial Courses 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, Past President, De- 
artment of Business Education, National 
Education Association, : 


Past President, High School Commercial 
Teachers Association of New Jersey ; Official 
Delegate to National Council of Business 
Education, 


SCT HE ‘horse and buggy day’ organi- 
zation of commercial work in the 
high schools of this country is a thing of 
the past. The demands of business re- 
quire that future employees be trained 
to use many types of office machines. 
Progressive commercial high schools are 
including office practice courses as a 
fundamental division of their program 
of studies. Adding and calculating ma- 
chines have become as essential as the 
typewriter in business office equipment. 
“Several cities throughout the United 
States have made surveys that without 
exception have shown the need for 
broadening the knowledges and skills re- 
quired of students if they are to find 
employment after leaving school. Such 
a survey was made in Newark, New 
Jersey, with the result that office prac- 
tice and machine courses were organized 
in each of its four senior commercial 
high schools. 
“Questionnaires were sent to several 
hundred of the leading business con- 


By RAYMOND C. GOODFELLOW 
DIRECTOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Office Practice classroom, South Side High School, Newark, N. J. One of 
Newark’s modernly equipped classrooms for teaching machine operation. 


cerns in the city. These included the 
home offices of several of the largest in- 
surance companies, the leading banks 
and department stores, and a large num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments. It 
was found that many types of office ma- 
chines other than the typewriter were 
being used, the operation of which the 
schools had never attempted to teach to 
high school students. The result of this 
survey was that the courses in the com- 
mercial high schools were expanded and 
so organized as to better meet the needs 
of the community. Various types of of- 
fice equipment were installed and as 
nearly as possible the office practice 
courses were made to conform to the 
actual needs of the community. 

“The Monroe Adding-Calculator was 
one of the first office machines to be in- 
cluded in the equipment of each New- 
ark high school. It represents a type of 
machine that is easily justified in any 
school system because of its universal 
use in business. 


MONROE 


“Newark at the present time has ten 
rooms equipped for office practice work. 
These rooms are in use six periods each 
day and classes average thirty students. 
The Rotation Plan of instruction has 
been found to be the most satisfactory 
method because it allows students to 
acquire the necessary skill on a large 
number of machines used for various 
purposes in business. It is also the most 
economical, for under this plan all 
equipment is in constant use for in- 
structional purposes. Several hundred 
are therefore receiving training on types 
of equipment that they may be required 
to operate upon entering their first 
business position. The work has ceased 
to be experimental and is now an essen- 
tial part of the commercial high school 


program.” 
e 
For further information about Monroe Add- 
ing-Calculators in your educational program, 
call up the nearest Monroe Branch, or write to 
our Educational Department. We will gladly 
mail you literature upon request. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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This Graduate 


has the equivalent of fifty 
hours’ practical experience 


She wiil seek her first position with the courage and con- 
fidence born of knowing what to do to make good. She is 
one of hundreds of students who have broken the vicious 
circle of “no experience, no job—and how am I to get ex- 
perience if no one will employ me?” The school that trained 
her made this possible by giving her the Dictaphone Busi- 
ness Practice Course. She is ready to go—a credit to the 
school and to herself. 

Write for a courtesy demonstration of this new and au- 
thentic course just off the presses of Lyons & Carnahan, 
publishers. If you have never investigated this system of 
practical training for secretaries, you owe it to your school 
to see it at the N.E.A. convention in New Orleans. 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE COURSE 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Meeting the Opportunities of Business 


In view of the fact that the enrollment 
of commercial students in the high 
schools of the country represent one of 
their ‘irgest groups, the question, Are 
High ool Students Prepared To Meet 
Oppor nities of Business? is a most 
timely one. Although recognizing the fine 
comm: cial work which is now generally 
done i» high schools, and bearing in mind 
the ex raordinary skill records made in 
some | zh schools, especially in this part 
of the ountry, I must answer that ques- 
tion i the negative. The average age 
of gr luates is 17.29 years in those 
schoo! which I investigated. ; 

Sor. business firms have a minimum 
age rojuirement of 20. Some of the 
firms 1 Detroit prefer not to employ 
anyon’ who is not 21 years of age. 
Rathe: frequently they ask for someone 
who i from 21 to 25. You are aware 
that t! average minimum age of employ- 
ment er the country has increased de- 
cided!y as compared with ten years ago. 
The Jaws in many of our states recognize 
the fact that young people should be in 
school longer. Dr. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, in a recent 
issue Harper's Magazine, says, “We 
can hope to solve the problem of the un- 
employed adult only by removing the 
adolescent and the superannuated from 
the labor market.” High school graduates 
are not adequately prepared for the op- 
portunities of business because they have 
not lived long enough. I will admit there 
are exceptions. Last fall I saw a 17 
year old boy from the prairies of Iowa 
pith a baseball game against a team 
which for two years had led the Ameri- 
can League. That team the year before 
had won the World’s Championship. This 
17-year-old boy, Bob Feller, broke the 
American League record by striking out 
17 men in one game. But very few boys 
of 17 vears of age are ready for the 
Major Leagues, and not many high school 
graduates of 17 are adequately prepared 
for the opportunities of business. 

Some of my friends who are teach- 
ing commercial subjects in high schools 
in Detroit state frankly that they 
believe no commercial training should be 
offered until a student has completed a 
four-year general curriculum, and that 
this should be the minimum requirement 
in the way of a general education before 
any effort is made to specialize. 

It is interesting to note the extent to 
which college young people are taking 
work in private business schools to pre- 
pare for commercial employment. An 
analysis of the enrollment in my school 
at the end of 1936 showed that more than 
500 college and university students have 
been in attendance during the year, and 
a considerable proportion of these young 
people are college graduates. 

Obviously the student who has had 
only the commercial high school training, 
no matter how much attention may be 
Ziven to the development of skill, cannot 
e@ anywhere nearly as well prepared to 
meet the opportunities business offers as 
the more mature student who has lived 
four or five years longer and has had the 
advantage of a college education plus the 
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specialized business training. Boys and 
girls of 15 or 16 years can develop a skill, 
such as typewriting, as easily as can the 
college graduate. However, a young per- 
son of greater maturity with a good gen- 
eral educaticn will get infinitely more 
out of a specialized business training 
than is possible for boys and girls in 
high school. 

Please bear in mind that I am trying to 
answer frankly and sincerely the question 
which was asked me, and the only way 
in which I can make any contribution is 
to state the results of my observation and 
experience. 

It seems to me that it would be tre- 
mendously worth while from the stand- 
point of the future of our young people, 
if the high school teachers of the country 
would make an exhaustive study of this 
problem, and try to ascertain the extent 
to which their graduates are able to find 
satisfactory employment without further 
specialized training; the extent to which 
they are able to meet the opportunities 
in business, and win advancement; and 
the attitude of the employer toward the 
boys and girls who have just completed 
high school, even though they may have 
a maximum ability in commercial skills. 
I refer to the average student complet- 
ing a high school commercial curriculum 
and going out immediately to seek em- 
ployment. I am well aware of the fact 
that very high speed may be acquired in 
individual cases, but isn’t it possible that 
efficiency in typewriting or the taking of 
shorthand may be developed at the ex- 
pense of other subjects which the student 
needs? A girl 13 or 14 years of age may 
learn to’ typewrite as accurately and as 
rapidly as a young woman in her twen- 
ties, but that does not prove that she is 
ready to meet either the opportunities in 
business or the problems of life. 

Years ago some. private business 
schools made it a practice to accept 
eighth grade students, claiming that they 
could learn to typewrite, to take dictation, 
to make good figures, to write a good 


Teaching 


Teaching is an art. 
a form of self-expression. 
mind of the teacher as truly as liter ature 
depicts the mind of the author, or music 


Like all arts, it is 
It depicts the 


the mind of the composer. If the teachei 
has high ideals, there is a possibility that 
his students will also have high ideals, 
but if the teacher’s ideals are low, we 
may, unless home and other influences 
offset the school, look for low ideals in 
the student. We can hardly expect the 
student to have loftier ideals than the 
teacher. 

Teaching is an art. There are educa- 
tors who believe that success in teaching 
depends upon nothing but mastery of sub- 
ject matter. They overlook the fact that 
being an art, teaching requires skill, and 
skill comes from long, patient, and 
thoughtful practice. Mere mastery of the 
subject to be tauvht will no more make 
a great teacher than will knowledge of a 
symphony make a great musician, or 


hand, and accordingly become competent 
to hold office positions. It is true that 
they could develop these skills, but, ex- 
cepting in extremely rare instances, they 
were not prepared to meet the real op- 
portunities offered in business. There 
was universal condemnation on the part 
of the better business schools of this 
practice of enrolling immature boys and 
girls for specialized business training, and 
it has been largely discontinued. Isn't it 
possible that the same arguments could 
be reasonably offered, perhaps in a milder 
form, against the practice of giving boys 
and girls a highly specialized commercial 
course in the high school? 


An official publication of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan last July, in calling at- 
tention to changes in the attitude of the 
University, declared “that only students 
qualified to pursue a university course 
should be admitted. It is the belief of 
the University that those students who 
simply do not possess sufficient ability to 
meet the ordinary mental demands of col- 
lege work or sufficient seriousness of pur- 
pose and ambition to carry through a col- 
lege program, should not be encouraged 
to enter the University. Every effort is 
being made to avert as much as possible 
the tragedy of the failing freshmen by 
admitting only those who have demon- 
strated their fitness for study at the Uni- 
versity.” 

If the universities are making their en- 
trance requirements higher “to avert as 
much as possible the tragedy of failure,” 
isn’t it logical for us to assist business by 
making our entrance requirements higher 
for the same reason? 

I believe that we are under an obliga- 
tion to study this matter from the stand- 
point of the boys and girls and of society 
as a whole. I submit this problem to you 
for your earnest consideration.—daA. F. 
Tull, President, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


This editorial is a section of a recent 
address. 


s An Art 


familiarity with a beautiful scene enable 
one to paint a great picture. In each case, 
skill in the art involved plays as great a 
part as knowledge. Of course, knowledge 
of the subject to be taught is necessary, 
for we cannot teach that which we do 
mot know, but knowledge of a subject does 
not carry with it the ability to explain 
that subject, to make it clear to others. 
It does not assure one’s being able to 
guide young people wisely, and certainly 
it does not guarantee the possession of 
that greatest of all teaching qualities, the 
ability to inspire. 

Teaching is an art. Too often it is 
treated as a science, which it is not. A 
few people seem to think that the com- 
piling of educational statistics, or the 
studying of statistics which others have . 
compiled. will make great teachers. What 
a fallacy! There is, to be sure, a science 
of education which deals with systemati- 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Commercial Teacher Certification 


(Continued from December Issue) 


In the December issue of this magazine, 
Professor Nichols quoted from a revort of a 
committee appointed to investigate condi- 
tions in its territory and make a proposal 
for improvement of these conditions. The 
report was released in March, 1936. Pro- 
fessor Nichols commented briefly on each 
proposal of the report, and here he offers 
some constructive proposals for certification. 


it would be too bad to close this hon- 
est criticism of a sincere effort to im- 
prove certification requirements in our 
field without offering at least one con- 
structive suggestion. There isn’t space for 
more than a hint as to what should be the 
basis of a commercial teacher’s certificate. 
Such a hint might include these sugges- 
tions: 


1, Get rid of the old “secretarial” and 
“accounting” designations for fields. 

2. Recognize that there are two grand 
divisions of commercial education—voca- 


tional and consumer business training. 


3. Admit that each division has its own 
peculiar objectives, instruction materials 
and methods, and that no subjects, be they 
old or new, are likely to be adequate to 
the requirements of both divisions. 

4. Concede that vocational business 
training divides naturally into two parts 
—technical or skill subjects and back- 
ground business knowledge subjects, and 
that proper training to teach one of these 
groups does not necessarily qualify one 
to teach the other. 

5. Quit scheduling the vocational skill 
subjects always as majors and the back- 
ground subjects always as minors, 

6. Develop new instruction materials 
and methods for use with consumer busi- 
ness education classes and train teachers 
for this division of commercial educa- 
tion. 

7. Recognize the existence of a group 
of prevocational subjects that must be 
taught and stop assuming that any book- 
keeping or shorthand teacher can teach 
them without special training. 

8. Remember that beginners in this field, 
as in most other fields, must get their 
first teaching experience in rural or small 
town high schools where the “experience” 
requirement is not operative against them, 
and strive diligently to get such schools to 
restrict their commercial work to that 
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which can be handled by a single, inex- 
perienced (or less experienced) teacher, 
instead of aping city high school programs 
(which being largely stenographic and 
bookkeeping are unworthy of widespread 
imitation). 


9. Recognize that the commercial de- 
partment is unlike any high school aca- 
demic department in that it covers a wide 
range of subjects which differ greatly in 
their aims, content, instructional material, 
and methods, and provide a commercial 
certificate on which specific subjects, not 
groups, are listed as being within the 
competency of the holder. 

10. Encourage a prospective teacher to 
prepare to teach the prevocational com- 
mercial subjects, and perhaps one or more 
of the non-vocational or background sub- 
jects, earn a certificate covering the sub- 
jects taken, and then get a_ teaching 
position. 

11. Make a sharp distinction between 
beginning shorthand and_ vocational 
stenographic practice (advanced short- 
hand); between elementary bookkeeping 
and vocational (advanced) bookkeeping ; 
between elementary typewriting and voca- 
tional (advanced) typewriting; between 
conventional book salesmanship (psychol- 
ogy of the sale) and vocational retail sell- 
ing; between office practice (an acquaint- 
anceship with office routine) and voca- 
tional clerical practice. Then for a cer- 
tificate to teach any of the vocational sub- 
jects (train office workers) require a rea- 
sonable amount of successful experience 
on the job for which training is to be 
given as well as mastery of the subjects 
taught. Certificate teachers of these non- 
vocational (in the strictest sense) subjects 
on the basis of mastery of the subject and 
ability to teach it as evidenced by course 
records or examination. 


12. Urge that the commercial certificate 
be an open document on which will be en- 
tered other subjects as through graduate 
study additional subjects are brought 
within the teacher’s range of competency. 

13. Thus, instead of setting up as the 
four teaching fields accounting-secretar- 
ial, accounting, secretarial, and merchan- 
dising, set up these: pre-vocational, con- 
sumer business subjects, background vo- 
cational business knowledge, and voca- 
tional skill. Instead of issuing four 
blanket certificates each covering all kinds 
of subjects within one of the first four 
fields above, issue a single certificate which 
will cover at least one of the four alterna- 
tive fields mentioned and on which will 
be entered any additional commercial sub- 
ject which the holder becomes competent 


to teach. Thus would the beginning teach- 
er be equipped to hold the type of posi- 
tion which usually is available to him ; thus 
would each teacher be encouraged to 0 
forward with his professional training; 
and thus would most boys and girls be 
assured teachers competent to teach them, 

14. Rather than becloud the issue with 
all sorts of questions concerning the cer- 
tification of teachers now in service where 
no certification plan has been in opera- 
tion, I urge that all such teachers who 
present evidence of reasonable compe- 
tency, including recommendations from 
those who have employed them, be cer- 
tified for such subjects as are ve iched 
for, and with the understanding that 
other subjects will be added if and when 
evidence of competency to teach th m is 
presented. 

When I started out to conside the 
committee’s report I had no intenti n of 
running on at such length; but the »>rob- 
lem is an intriguing one and som: ching 
should be done about it soon. 

In fairness to the committee lc: me 
conclude by quoting once more fro: the 
committee’s report. “It is conceded that 
the proposed requirements are not i eal.” 
With this there can be no quarrel. 


Social-Business Subjects 


What is a social-business subject? Can 
you define this term? In the artic!:s of 
a recent issue of a magazine in bu: iness 
education the term was used again and 
again ; and with a great variety of mean- 
ings, including consumer education, ack- 
ground business knowledge, related voca- 
tional subjects, personally useful 
business skills. 

Under this caption in articles recently 
read in one number of another mag: izine 
are included the following array of sub- 
jects: commercial geography, commercial 
law, business organization, merchandising, 
salesmanship, advertising, machine calcu- 
lating, bookkeeping, economics, business 
English, business arithmetic, correspond- 
ence, typewriting, principles of business, 
economic problems, buymanship, junior 
business training, and scientific business 
management. 

THE NATIONAL CouNCIL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTion has a committee on policies 
whose duty it is to take such steps as may 
be necessary to establish sound national 
policies in our field on the basis of con- 
sensus of opinion among commercial edu- 
cators expressed through their associa- 
tional memberships. It will be the first 
business of this committee to try to estab- 
lish common ground on which we can 
stand when we talk about the social-bust- 
ness Subjects. Do some thinking about 
this matter and be prepared to express a 
well-considered opinion when given an op 
portunity to do so. Snap judgments are 
not wanted. Discuss this matter with your 
colleagues. We ought to be able to nail 
down this elusive term and that of its 
twin, consumer business education. Until 
we do, we shall make little headway in 
the direction of better business education 
for any purpose whatsoever and continue 
in danger of being crowded off the scene 
by more aggressive educational groups 
whose work touches ours most closely on 
several sides—vocational and non-voca- 
tional. 

Have you read ‘ ‘Cooperation—A Chal- 
lenge to Commercial Teachers” in the 
October Balance Sheet? It’s good. 1 
am glad to commend it because I once 
criticized an article by the same author. 
We all miss fire once in a while. 
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ON 


Consumer 


Education 


in Business Education 


by Benjamin R. Haynes 


Professor of Commerce and Education 
University of Southern California 


and Edwin A. Swanson 


Instructor, Department of Commerce, Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton, California 


Since «ll people are consumers, and since all have some contact with 

busin. ss, it is consequently the duty of public school officials to see 

that « | people have an opportunity to know something about it. Busi- 

ness « lucation courses make an important contribution toward devel- 

oping healthy business attitudes and efficient methods and techniques 
of buying, 


y° NG people want that type of 
e ication which contributes to 
personal development as it is related 
to enjoyable, efficient living. Stead- 
ily increasing student demand for 
this functional type of education has 
meant rapid progress for business 
education. One well-recognized phase 
of business education is the develop- 
ment of those knowledges and un- 
derstandings which will make of 
every pupil a more intelligent con- 
sumcr of business goods; and serv- 
ices, 

Young Americans are, and should 
be, interested in that type of educa- 
tion which will better enable them to 
deal intelligently with the business 
system either as customers of that 
system, or as workers within the sys- 
tem, or as both. Generally speaking, 
however, little progress has been 
made in teaching the American 
people to be wise consumers. Every 
year they buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of useless goods. Not infre- 
quently do they buy inferior, and 
worse than that, harmful goods, 
when high quality products could be 
secured at the same cost. The aver- 
age person is limited in his ability to 
judge the quality of competing prod- 
ucts. In the end, therefore, the 
American consumer gets less for his 
money. and the producer is some- 
times encouraged to make goods of 
inferior quality. 


Curricular Placement 


Since all people are consumers, 
and since all have some contact with 
business, it is consequently the duty 
Of public school officials to see that 
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all people have an opportunity to 
know something about it. And here, 
public school men, is an important 
area of functional curriculum ma- 
terial. What you choose to call it 
is beside the point, but surely no one 
will deny that this education for 
buyers and users of gocds and serv- 
ices is highly important in the devel- 
opment and improvement of citizen- 
ship. 

Present-day discussion of con- 
sumer education is logically one of 
curriculum development. One of 
the first questions which invites it- 
self for our consideration is that of 
whether consumer education should 
be a separate subject, a phase of all 
subjects, or simply a force tending 
to integrate subjects. A clear-cut 
definition of consumer education and 
a careful “fencing in” of the cur- 
riculum area will help clarify this 
point. The answer is also depend- 
ent upon the type of school, the type 
of program offered, and, whether we 
like to admit it or not, it is depend- 
ent upon the teaching personnel. 


Subject Matter 


What shall constitute consumer 
education? As Superintendent Stod- 
dard, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
has pointed out, the answer is com- 
plicated because in this type of edu- 
cation facts and knowledges are not 
the only essentials; habits of con- 
duct, critical judgment, right atti- 
tudes and ideals are equally impor- 
tant. Obviously, we desire the de- 
velopment of a recognition of indi- 
vidual and social responsibilities and 
a relative sense of values. The de- 


velopment of a functional curricu- 
lum will come about by examining 
all possible areas of content in terms 
of life activities. Of course, pres- 
ent set-ups should be purged of 
practices and curriculum material 
definitely aimed at the exploitation 
of consumers. Too much anti-con- 
sumer content remains in our mer- 
chandising and salesmanship courses, 
and it is probably not amiss to say 
that some of our courses have be- 
come mere dissemination of tricks 
of so-called modern business psy- 
chology, the ultimate aim of which is 
to exploit the consumer. However, 
both the consumer and the producer 
should be made aware of the fact 
that tricks of the trade have always 
existed. 

Our immediate problem is to work 
in the direction of dealing with con- 
sumer problems, goods, and services 
in a critical and scientific manner. 
For purposes of this discussion, we 
shall consider the possible contribu- 
tion of business education to con- 
sumer education under four headings 
which represent areas of curriculum 
material, namely, (1) problems of 
wise money management, (2) buy- 
ing and selling relationships, (3) how 
the consumer is influenced in buy- 
ing, and (4) methods and techniques 
of intelligent buying. 


Wise Money Management 


Business education should be 
made to contribute to our social and 
economic adjustments by presenting 
a scientific understanding and social 
appreciation of business life. 
Whether we like it or not, ours is 
an age of business. Many there are 
who would agree with Samuel 5S. 
Wyer who, as a_ general-session 
speaker at the St. Louis-Department- 
of-Sunerintendence meeting, — said 
that the greatest service that the high 
school can render the taxpayer is to 
make its six million students intelli- 
gently aware of important concepts 
of business and economic under- 
standing. Those in control of money 
in a pecuniary society such as ours 
are in command of a certain amount 
ef social energy. The exercise of 
this control is apparent as money is 
earned, spent, and saved. Therefore, 
an individual is a dynamic factor in 
this social process only inasmuch as 
he exercises his consuming and _ pro- 
ducing powers. It is probably safe 
to say, however, that our educational 
program either neglects or fails to 
bring about necessary understand- 
ings concerning the economic and. 
social consequences of the use of 
money. Ann Brewington, of the 
University of Chicago, has for sev- 
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eral years advocated the teaching of 
money management. In fact, she 
has several times suggested that 
money could well be the central con- 
cept for business education. 

Problems of money management 
deserving of consideration would in- 
clude: budgeting and record-keeping, 
banking and banking services, mean- 
ing and use of financial statements, 
organization and control of financial 
markets, credit buying, investments, 
insurance, taxes, and perhaps many 
others. Consumers need to know 
something about the development of 
the credit system and about the im- 
plications of installment buying. In- 
stallment buying may sometimes be 
wise, but it has been too often abused 
to the decided disadvantage of the 
consumer. Some discussion of the 
legal aspects of money exchange 
would be entirely advisable. It has 
been reported that in 1932 life in- 
surance companies paid out to policy 
holders and beneficiaries the huge 
sum of $3,100,000,000. The total 
life insurance in force is said to be 
in the neighborhood of $104,000,- 
000,0C0 placed on the lives of 65,- 
000,000 policyholders. Various kinds 
of insurance policies cover other 
types of economic risks. If insur- 
ance shares so large a part in the 
financial activities of the American 
people, is it not important that we 
offer opportunities for the consumer 
to learn about the purposes and 
functions of insurance, types of in- 
surance contracts, how insurance 
companies operate, and how to buy 
insurance? Then, there is the prob- 
lem of taxes. The average tax- 
payer has little tax knowledge, nor 
appreciation of the services he gets 
in return for taxes. Neither does 
the average person know how to be- 
gin figuring his income tax. Surely, 
consumer business education, if it 1s 
to be purposeful, practical, and func- 
tional, should include these impor- 
tant consumer problems. It will be 
recognized that these problems of 
money management are social as well 
as individual, and should be studied 
and discussed with some care for 
reasonable and proper balance of 
interest, 


Buying and Selling Relationships 


There are, of course, many abili- 
ties and understandings that the con- 
suming public needs in order that 
there may be a more efficient exer- 
cising of rational judgment in the 
purchase of common commodities 
and in the administration of personal 
resources. One of these is an un- 
derstanding of buying and selling re- 
lationships. Problems of this nature 
might well include: how the market- 
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ing system operates, how prices are 
determined, kinds and uses of credit 
including installment credit, and 
agencies for the protection of the 
consumer. The consumer and the 
potential consumer should know 
something about the government as 
an agency of protection. How many 


American citizens could discuss intel- 
ligently what is done in their interest 
by The United States Bureau of 
Standards, The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, The Fed- 


include such organizations as: The 
American Medical Association, The 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, The American Standards 
Association, certain periodicals, The 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Consumer’s Research, anc Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus. In some 
cities, the Better Business Bur: au js 
accomplishing a fine public se -vice, 
You will, of course, recognize, “We 
suggest, before you invest, in vesti- 
gate.” 


CONSUMERS 
SITUATION 


IN 
DECIDING 
WHERE TO LIVE 


eral Trade Commission, and — 
where they exist—state, county and 
city public testing laboratories ? How 
many people have any idea of the 
implications of such laws as the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, the Net Weight 
Act, and the Meat Inspection Act? 
As probably the most important piece 
of federal legislation in the interest 
of the average investor, one might 
cite the Federal Securities Act of 
1933. The purpose of the act is ex- 
pressed in its title: “To provide full 
and fair disclosures of the character 
of securities sold in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and through the 
mails, and to prevent frauds in the 
sale thereof.” Of course, government 
can, to some extent, equalize and 
protect, but it cannot provide a sub- 
stitute for an intelligent, well-in- 
formed person. Suppose the aver- 
age American consumer actually 
possessed an intelligent understand- 
ing of the purposes and implications 
of the protective laws. How much 
more effective do you suppose these 
laws would be? 

There are certain private or group- 
controlled agencies which have as- 
sumed the role of trying to aid and 
protect the consumer. These would 
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Influencing the Customer 


It would be difficult to determine 
the extent to which consumers are in- 
fluenced in buying. The fact that 
expenditures for advertising are sup- 
posed to have exceeded one and three 
quarters billions of dollars in 1929 
indicates the proportions of the drive 
to influence consumers. The radio, 
the movie, the magazine, the news- 
paper, represent only a few of pres- 
ent-day advertising mediums. Can- 
paigns to induce people to buy are 
apparently being developed on an 
ever-widening scale. The knowledge 
of the average consumer is entirely 
inadequate to cope with such pres 
sure and he becomes the victim of a 
pushing up of the consumption of 
goods with little or no consideration 
given to the ultimate or effective use 
of the product. Then we have the 
problem of super-salesmanship with 
which we are all familiar. Con- 
sumer education can accoimplish 
much in curbing illegitimate se/ling 
and so-called ‘sucker lists.” You 
have probably heard comments re- 
lated to one of the latest and :most 
popular of so-called “sucker lists,” 
namely, that of the prospective rvcip- 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Business Arithmetic in the 
Senior High School 


by Raymond E. Ransford 


John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A) a course in business arith- 

me in the senior high school 
be jusfied ? We think not. We 
believe that we can combine the 
course © business arithmetic and the 
course 9. business training in such a 
way 2 to give our students more 
than t! y have been getting and save 
them | ne in doing so. 

Our Business Information and 
Mathe oatics course, the name of the 
combi) tion of the two courses, will 
not du. icate, to any great extent, the 
subjec matter taught in any other 
cours’ Why should there be a 
repetii on of such subject matter as 
bank « scount, percentage, interest, 
square “oot, or even the four funda- 
mental) orocesses, if no learning takes 
place’ And, the following facts 
lead u. to believe that very little, if 
any, | irning took place during the 
one your that was devoted to busi- 
ness arithmetic. 

Complaints 

A year or so after John Hay High 
Schoo! was opened, the mathematics 
department began to receive the 
usual complaints from the office ap- 
pliance (calculating machines) teach- 
ers, bookkeeping teachers, and some 
of the science teachers that students 
in their classes knew very little arith- 
metic. These criticisms came to us 
before students who had completed 
arithmetic at John Hay High School 
had time to get into eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade classes. Nevertheless, 
we took the criticism to heart and 
tried very hard to build a course in 
arithmetic that would fit students for 
the advanced courses. We stressed 
interest, bank discount, decimals and 
percentage, and the four funda- 
mental processes, devoting as much 
as six and eight weeks to interest, 
bank discount, and percentage, which 
's a great deal of time in a crowded 
curriculum, 

We again received complaints 
from the above-mentioned teachers 
that they had to re-teach arithmetic 
in their classes. Upon investigation 
we found that students who did very 
satisfactory work in arithmetic had 
difficulty in adapting the knowledge 
they had gained in the arithmetic 
classes to problems confronting them 
in the appliance and_ bookkeeping 
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classes. Those students who did av- 
erage and below average work in the 
arithmetic classes simply had to be 
retaught, in the advanced classes, 
many of the processes previously 
taught them in the arithmetic classes. 
There seemed to be very little “carry 
over” from arithmetic to bookkeep- 
ing and office appliances. 


Results of a Testing Program 


These facts and the following ones 
from the commercial arithmetic test 
given to seniors upon graduation 
from TY31 to the present time lead to 
the fusion of business arithmetic into 
the business information course and 
the abandonment of the commercial 
arithmetic course. 

The commercial arithmetic test for 
seniors is only one part of a compre- 
hensive examination about four 
hours in length. The entire exam- 


ination is composed of tests in Eng- 


lish, social studies, applied type- 
writing, business law, business let- 
ters, general science, and commercial 
arithmetic. The examination is held 
during the last week of the semester 
and all seniors are compelled to take 
it. The results of the examination 


same students in the tenth grade. It 
became necessary to reduce the time 
of the test from 40 minutes to 20 
minutes so Sections I and II of the 
original test were eliminated and 
Section III, reasoning problems, 
were reduced to 20 probiems by the 
elimination of the five most difficult 
problems. The remaining twenty 
problems were arranged in the order 
of their difficulty. 

The first edition of the test was 
administered in the spring of 1931 
to approximately 225 seniors the last 
week they were in school. At that 
time there were 30 problems in Sec- 
tion III. The median score was 
two, the lowest score zero, and the 
highest score was 16. 

The test was next administered in 
the summer of 1931 to tenth grade 
pupils, approximately 200, upon 
completion of the commercial arith- 
metic course. The median score of 
this group was eight, the lowest score 
was one and the highest score was 
24. The test seemed too long and 
too difficult. 

The test was revised before it was 
given to the next senior class, fall, 
1931, and Section III was reduced to 
25 problems. The entire test, com- 
posed of the three sections, was last 
given to the graduates of the Spring 
of 1932. In the tall of 1932 the time 
was again reduced, of necessity, and 
Section ITI, reasoning problems, was 
revised to include only 20 problems, 
and only Section III of the test has 
been administered since that time. 

The results of Section III of the 
test from fall, 1931, to spring, 1935, 
are shown in the table below along 


SCORES IN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Fall, 1931 (Possible Score 25) 
Spring, 1932 (Possible Score 20) 
Fall, 1932 (Possible Score 20).. 
Spring, 1933 (Possible Score 20).. 
Fall, 1933 (Possible Score 20) 
Spring, 1934 (Possible Score 20) 
Fall, 1934 (Possible Score 20) 
Spring, 1935 (Possible Score 20) 


Median 


Seniors 


Tenth Grade Students 
High Median Low 
21 0 
0 
20 0 


become a part of the permanent rec- 
ord of each senior, and the informa- 
tion on the permanent record card is 
used by the placement office. 

The commercial arithmetic test for 
seniors which is now in use is what 
was formerly Section III of a com- 
mercial arithmetic test for seniors. 
The original test, second edition, was 
composed of three sections. Section 
I, fundamentals and fractions; Sec- 
tion II, terminology test ; Section III, 
25 reasoning problems typical of the 
reasoning problems in interest, trade 
discount, percentage, practical meas- 
urements, bank discount and profit 
and loss, which were taught to these 


with the record from commercial 
arithmetic students immediately upon 
completion of the commercial arith- 
metic course. 

The table may prove one or 
more of three facts, to wit: (a) The 
test is too difficult, (b) reasoning 
problems were not taught effectively 
in the tenth grade, or (c) the stu- 
dents had forgotten what they learned 
in the tenth grade because they had 
had no occasion to use that informa- 
tion. The upper 25 per cent of most 
Senior classes tested has been above 
11.5 while the lower 25 per cent has 
been below 5.75, which is a good dis- 
tribution on so short a test. How- 
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3 
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— 
|| 
High Low 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
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ever, the median of eight and nine 
indicates that the test is a little too 
difficult. The median should be 
about ten or eleven with one or two 
perfect scores and no zero scores. 


Difficulty of Problems 


To determine the difficult of the 
test before it was revised (in the re- 
vision the problems were not re- 
stated, but simply arranged in the or- 
der of their difficulty) the test was 
given to a trial group of 113 seniors 
and the difficulty of the respective 
problems determined. The difficulty 
of the problems is indicated on the 
copy of the test attached to this 
article. No problem was solved cor- 
rectly by 10 per cent or more of the 
students. The easiest problem, No. 
1, was solved correctly by only 78.3 
per cent, and of the last three prob- 
lems which are starred as outstand- 
ing examples of radical changes in 
the order of their arrangement due 
to difficulty, No. 17 proved to be ex- 
tremely difficult. It is one of the 
oldest and most common types of 
problems. Only 10.7 per cent solved 
problem No. 17. Problem No. 10 is 
another which appears to be an easy 
one but only about 40 per cent solved 
it. No. 11 is another easy-looking 
problem but only 33 per cent solved 
it. All the problems contain “round 
numbers” so that the calculation can 
be done mentally if the student un- 
derstands how to solve the problem. 

Because the test is difficult and 
students can not solve the problems 
does not prove that they should not 
be expected to solve them. As men- 
tioned before in this paper, the prob- 
lems are typical of ordinary business 
transactions that these students will 
probably have either as an employee 
or a layman, in so far as we are able 
to judge the practical from the im- 
practical. 

This test was not given to these 
students before they had the course 
in commercial arithmetic, so their 
results can not be used as a criterion 
by which to judge the quality of 
teaching done. 


A Check-Up on Retentive Powers 


To establish whether or not the 
students forgot anything they learned 
in the commercial arithmetic course, 
twenty-five cases were chosen at ran- 
dom of students who took the test 
upon completing the commercial 
arithmetic course when they were 
10A’s and who took the same test 
when they graduated. The results 
were as follows: 


3 scored the same 1 scored 7 less 

5 scored 1 less 1 scored 8 less 

4 scored 2 less 1 raised his score 3 points 

3 scored 3 less 2 raised their scores 4 points 
4 scored 4 less 3 raised their scores 5 points 
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A.median decrease of two points, 
even considering those whose scores 
went up, is quite a marked change 
on a test with only 20 questions. 

Of those whose scores went up 
only one can be accounted for and 
that student was a member of the 
bookkeeping team. The other three 
students did nothing outstanding in 
any subject which would contribute 
anything to their knowledge or skill 
in arithmetic. Progress may be due 
to added maturity or additional prac- 
tice in arithmetic obtained in their 
office appliance and bookkeeping 
classes. However, none of the last 
three students was outstanding in 
either of those subjects. 

This investigation brought out the 
fact that students who graduated in 
the bookkeeping course ranked high- 
est on each part of the test and the 
total test score, and those in the gen- 
eral clerical course were second. This 
fact would seem to support the teach- 
ing of business arithmetic in such 
courses as bookkeeping, office appli- 
ances, and business information, in- 
stead of teaching it as a separate 
course. The scores of each curricu- 


lum group of pupils are shown below. 


Section II 
(Reasoning 
Problems) 


Section I 
(Funda- 


Curriculum 
mentals) 


Bookkeeping ... 14.5 2:2 
General Clerical. 14 9.2 
Retail Store.... 12 6 

Stenographic ... 11 7.8 


A Survey 


A survey, which has recently been 
completed of all the qualifications 
mentioned by all the employers who 
have called our placement office in 
the six and one-half years that John 
Hay High School has been open, 
shows that out of eighty-five differ- 
ent qualifications specifically men- 
tioned “skill in arithmetic” ranked 
thirty-third. Most of the qualifica- 
tions ranking below “skill in arith- 
metic” are qualifications over which 
the school has no control, such as 
physique, religion, nationality, color 
of hair, location of home, must own 
car, ability to drive a car, etc. The 
eighty-five qualifications were specifi- 
cally mentioned 2068 times, and of 
the total number of times mentioned, 
“skill in arithmetic” was mentioned 
only ten times or .48 per cent of the 
total. Those qualifications men- 
tioned the greatest number of times 
were “stenographic skill” and “typ- 
ing skill,’ 297 and 263 times re- 
spectively. 

From the results of the survey of 
qualifications deemed by employers 
to be important enough to mention 
specifically when they asked for em- 
ployees, and from the results of the 
senior arithmetic test, we conclude 


that skill in arithmetic is not jp. 
portant enough to justify a course jp 
arithmetic alone, when all the neces. 
sary skill in arithmetic can be taught 
in those courses where it is needed 
and at the time the need arises. |p 
a combination course, Business 
formation and Mathematics, jn 
which the instructor teaches the 
principles and practices not taught in 
bookkeeping or office appliances, or 
physics, or home economic-, etc, 
where a broader background « { busi- 
ness information is given alor = with 
the problems pertinent to thai infor- 
mation, the immediate learn ig re. 
sults will probably be bettcr and 
more permanent. Business arith. 
metic will be spread over a longer 
period of time, more empha:'s will 
be given it in the other cours:s and 
the chances of forgetting it, as shown 
in the case of the twenty-five -radv- 
ates, will be minimized. By com- 
bining the two courses, bi siness 
arithmetic and business training, we 
can save students one year ©: time 
that can be devoted to other subject 
matter. 


Cur New Course 


In Business Information and 
Mathematics, we expect our stvidents 
to learn how to avail themselves of 
the different services given by trans- 
portation companies and to compare 
the costs of each. We want them to 
know the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of owning a home; how to fi- 
nance the purchase of a home with 
the least cost; how to estimate the 
expenses in connection with a home; 
such as taxes, insurance mainte- 
nance, heat, light, etc. In the matter 
of handling money they will learn 
the easier and safer ways of saving 
and investing money, how to com- 
pare investments on the basis of 
yield and safety, and to whom to go 
for reliable information about saving 
money and making investments. 
Other units included in the course 
are: installment buying, stocks and 
bonds, property insurance, life in 
surance, making payments, billing, 
and budgets. 

By means of field trips to the 
many interesting places in Cleveland, 
of moving pictures, and of the 
wealth of other information avail- 
able, in which arithmetic problems 
are involved, we believe that the 
course in Business Information and 
Mathematics will be intensely moti- 
vated. The result will be that stu- 
dents will hardly realize that they are 
actually solving problems that they 
once considered dull and uninterest- 
ing, and hence our problem o/ ef- 
fectively teaching arithmetic and 
business information will be solved. 
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A Forward Step in Office 
Machine Training 


by Marion B. Carleton 


Supervisor of Office Machine Department 
Maher’s Business College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ACHINERY has penetrated ef- 
M ‘icient business offices of today. 
Train. | office machine operators are 
in de:.and in order to attain the 
greate | benefits from modern office 
machi: 

Thi. a thorough and well-balanced 
office : achine curriculum has become 
an es: and outstanding part of 
the m lern business training offered 
by M-aer’s Business College, Kala- 
mazo’ Michigan. Every student 
gradu:ied from this school is_ re- 
quire’ to have an office knowledge 
and si || of many office machines. 

During the past four years detailed 
obsery :tions have been made of large 
offices and large business schools 
throughout industrial centers in New 
York, ’ennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Hlinois, Canada, Mexico, 


and through the South, in order to 
determine the needs and possibilities 
of developing an effective office ma- 


chine training curriculum. 

Each week a contact is made with 
such offices as Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment, Upjohn Company of 
Kalamazoo; and Postum Company 
and Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. We cooperate with 
the office managers and executives of 
these places to help them in obtain- 
ing efficient office machine operators. 
Many employers recommend that 
their present employees become pro- 
ficient machine operators by taking 
training in evening classes. 

A very close relationship is main- 
tained with many of the well known 
office machine companies in provid- 
ing the best methods of instruction 
for modern office equipment opera- 
tors. We have found that our stu- 
dents have given service to both em- 
ployers and equipment companies 
through this cooperation. 

In analyzing the factors manifest- 
ed by more than one hundred em- 
ployers, for qualifications of office 
machine operators, the following 
facts have been determined. 


Employers want: 


1. Accurate operators for every fun- 
damental process. 
High speed operators. 

3. Operators with great stamina for 
machine work. 
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4. Persons with complete knowledge 
and experience of general office 
procedure. 


In order to supply the demand for 
competent office machine operators 
the following equipment has been in- 
stalled to train an enrollment of 250 
students : 


1 automatic feed Mimeograph; 1 elec- 
tric, automatic feed Multigraph; 13 
“J” models of Comptometers; 2 Bur- 
roughs calculators; 1 hand Monroe 
calculator; 1 electric, automatic divi- 
sion Monroe calculator; 2 Interna- 
tional punch card machines; 1 han‘ 
Remington adding machine; 1 electric 
Sundstrand adding and_ subtracting 
machine; 1 electric Victor adding and 
subtracting machine; 1 electric Un- 
derwood bookkeeping and billing ma- 


classes are in session each day. A 
reservation is kept for each student 
on a definite machine until he com- 
pletes each course. 

Specific courses of study are com- 
pletely planned for each student to 
obtain theory, skill, and speed in the 
operation of each unit. 

The Mimeograph course includes 
the skills of cutting stencils correct- 
ing errors, producing copies, cleaning 
and adjusting the machingand Mim- 
eoscope work. The first project that 
each student works on is the publish- 
ing of a school organ entitled, “Mes- 
sages from Maher’s,” a weekly pub- 
lication. If he completes this unit 
satisfactorily, he is given the oppor- 
tunity to do form letters for the 
school, and then regular letter-shop 
work for compensation. 

The Multigraph course includes a 
thorough knowledge of typesetting, 
adjusting the machine, adjusting of 
automatic feed, and distribution of 
type. Following the theory of Mul- 
tigraphing, the student is given actual 
assignments to prepare letters, blank 
forms, programs, etc., as types of 
training to gain experience before he 


Section of Machine Department at Maher's Business College. 


chine; 1 electric Underwood-Elliott 
Fisher invoicing machine; 1 Dicta- 
phone; 2 Ediphones; 1 dictating unit: 
1 cylinder shaving machine; 2 Bur- 
roughs posting machines; 1 Bur- 
roughs banking machine; and 1 auto- 
matic check writer. 

(Our typing department, equipped 
with 68 typewriters of latest models, 
is a separate unit and is not empha- 
sized here.) 


Two trained and experienced in- 
structors supervise the courses 
through individual instruction. Ac- 
complishments of students depend 
upon: native ability, previous train- 
ing, and initiative. Ten forty-minute 


receives remuneration. 

Calculation courses on Compto- 
meters and Burroughs Calculators 
require a complete knowledge of how 
to use the machines for addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication of whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimal frac- 
tions. A great deal of emphasis is 
placed upon touch operation of the 
machines for addition. High stand- 
ards of addition speeds are required 
before operators are recommended. 
Following the skills and theory in- 
struction, direct application of the’ 
machine calculation is taught as it 
would be applied to various  busi- 
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nesses. Students develop the abilities 
to figure costs, time cards, interest, 
discounts, inventories, and pro-rate 
expenses. 

Monroe Calculator operators learn 
to use the machine for every type 
of calculation work as well as learn- 
ing many shortcuts and combined 
processes. 

International Account machine op- 
erators learn to operate the punch 
card entirely by touch. Direct appli- 
cation of the work on the punch card 
machine is applied to the cutting of 
invoices and setting up record cards 
for the required data. 


Proper technique in using the 
Sundstrand, Burroughs, Victor, and 
Remington adding machines is taught 
through special drill exercises. Spe- 
cial practice work is provided by ad- 
dition of numerous practice checks, 
invoices and orders so that the 
students will become speedy in the 
handling of various types of ma- 
terial. 

A special set of invoices and credit 
memoranda has provided work for 


dents with the technique of using 
transcribing machines. Four test 
cylinders determine the transcription 
speed acquired by an individual, Drill 
in dictating is an important part of 
the Dictaphone and Ediphone train- 
ing. Experience in shaving the cylin- 
ders is given following the dictation 
practice. Students must attain a 
speed of 40 words per minute in typ- 
ing before enrolling in Dictaphone 
or ‘Ediphone classes, since typing 
should be an automatic process rath- 
er than a learning process. 

Definitely designed practice sets 
provided by the Burroughs Company 


tistical data, inventories, and time 
cards. 

_ The Multigraphing and Mimeo- 
graphing experiences are gained by 
doing letter-shop work. Form letters, 
record forms, programs, tickets, an- 
nouncements, hand-bills, price lists, 
house organs and postcards are done 
for any person or organization at 
nominal prices. 


The dictating and transcribing ma- 
chines have been used cooperatively 
with business men desiring to «i ctate 
letters for students to transcribe for 
uses in their respective busine ses. 

In addition to using the v: “ious 
machines, a complete mailing d: part- 
ment functions in handling the nail- 
ing of as many as 37,000 lett: °s in 
one week, 


Typewriting 
Department 
at 
Maher’s Business 
College 


provide work for skill in operating 
the Burroughs posting and banking 
units. 

A group of checks to be written 
give practice on the automatic check 
writer, 

Following the skill training, actual 


Another Section 
o f 
Machine 


Department 


the billing training on the Under- 
wood Bookkeeping and Billing ma- 
chine. 

Copies of invoices covering a two- 
months’ period in a typical business 
office offer practice in making dupli- 
cate invoices on the Underwood- 
Elliott Fisher machine. 

A series of 24 practice cylinders 
from the Dictaphone Educational De- 
partment serve to familiarize stu- 
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experience is provided for students 
to become “experienced operators,” 
since experience is the foremost re- 
quirement of employers. 

The experience for calculating ma- 
chines is gained by soliciting work 
from outside offices in figuring sta- 


Many advanced students hep to 
earn their expenses by means 07 out- 
side work, as well as thus obtain a 
practical knowledge gained by aciual- 
ly doing the work. 

The results of an effective office 
machine department are amazing 
and gratifying. It is interesting to 
note that of the 226 office positions 
filled by Maher’s students during 
1935, we find 150 of these persons 
using some types of calculating, du- 
plicating, or transcribing machines in 


addition to their routine bookkeep- 
ing, stenographic, or secretarial work. 

This department. is advert'sed 
through demonstrations of students’ 
skills on the machines before busi- 
ness club meetings and educational 
meetings. 
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TION 


Business Education ltaly, Part 


by Dr. Bruno Roselli 


Secretary, International Society for Business Education 


vhere contradistinctive char- 
cteristics, it does not seem 
- to describe Italy’s particu- 

of commercial instruction 

at least indicating first the 
of education in general of 
he former is a part. From 
there derives its inspiration and 
also | > position that it occupies be- 
side ier specialized studies—all 
the m ~e so in a country like Italy 
where » particularly Latin mentality 
preva logical, systematical, uni- 
tarian clearly reflected and wisely 
applic by a political-social regime 
like t) one of the Fascism. The de- 
cision »f the Ministerial Counsel to 
tun ver the elementary schools 
from \lunicipality to State control 
is ney and along with it goes the 
refor). of the technical educational 
systen: (where also the commercial 
refor:, will take place). That re- 
form s putting the various conger- 
ies of schools and institutes, leading 
to the practical life in trade, on a 
new unified basis. 

I shall begin, therefore, my ex- 
position by pointing first of all to 
elementary instruction which always 
precedes any particular study. 
Afterwards, I shall consider the 
general studies, and finally examine 
the system of the technical instruc- 
tion and of commercial education in 
particular. 


YHOUGH there are every- 


desira’ 
lar pi 
witho: 
syste! 

which 


Elementary Instruction 


From the age of six to fourteen, 
instruction is compulsory and gra- 
tuitous for everybody. The parents 
or whoever takes their places and 
also the employers respond to the 
accomplishment of this obligation. 
In this way, a minimum of culture 
is assured to all the citizens. 

This period includes the whole 
istrusione elementare (elementary 
instruction) which is given in the 
corsi inferiore e superiori (inferior 
and superior courses), the former 
three and the latter two years in 
length. This period also includes 
the three-year istruzione post- 
elementare (post-elementary instruc- 
tion) which is given at the scuole 
secondarie di avviamento al lavoro 
(secondary schools for preparing 
for work). Altogether, therefore, 
there are eight years of elementary 
study. These last-mentioned schools, 
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Rome, Italy 


besides giving post-elementary in- 
struction, enable youth to prepare 
for various professions, for the 
practical exercise of agriculture, and 
for the executive positions in indus- 
try and commerce. 


Intermediate Instruction 


After the elementary instruction 
the studies can be continued toward 
a definite intermediate degree in the 
different directions of culture. Or 
else the studies can be continued to 
their conclusion by preparing, for 
instance, for the diploma di licenza 
(license-diploma). This license 
qualifies a person for one of the 
various professions recognized by 
the law. The diploma di laurea 
(diploma of doctorate), in the sec- 
ond instance, is a prerequisite for 
participation in the courses for 
qualification in teaching. It also 
allows participation in the so-called 
exami di Stato (State’s examina- 
tions) for qualification to practice 
the free professions, or for employ- 
ment in those positions where such 
a diploma is explicitly requested. In 
other words, after the elementary 
instruction, the schools and_ insti- 
tutes of education are either ter- 
minal or preparatory for the con- 
tinuation and completion of certain 
studies, or else they are both. 


Curricular Organization 


Upon admission to the middle- 
schools studies can be continued in 
four directions: (1) classic studies, 
(2) scientific studies, (3) magis- 
terial studies, and (4) technical 
studies. 

In fact, some of these schools can 
also admit to schools of an imme- 
diately superior degree, if their 
licentiates pass the examinations in 
some required subjects. These vary 
according to the school from which 
the students come and the schools 
they plan to enter. 

I pass now from this discussion 
to the consideration of the normal 
admission to every school or insti- 
tute, excluding those to which the 
admission requires completed exam- 
inations. 

A fifth direction is the one relat- 
ing to instruction which is given at 
the Licei Femminili (lyceums for 
girls). Their aim is to provide gen- 
eral culture for young girls who 


do not prepare for any superior 
studies, nor work for a professional 
diploma. Instruction usually com- 
prises a period of eight years, excep- 
tion being made for the magisterial 
career. 

Classical instruction is given first 
at the ginnasi (classical colleges) 
for five years, and then at the licei 
classict. (classic lyceums) for an- 
other three years. Magisterial in- 
struction is given at the istituti 
magistrali (magisterial institutes) 
subdivided into an inferior course of 
four and a superior course of three 
years. The technical instruction is 
given at the istituti tecnici (tech- 
nical institute) which is also sub- 
divided into an inferior and a supe- 
rior course, each of four years. 
Scientific instruction has the inferior 
course in common with the technical 
institutes while the four-year supe- 
rior course, like that of the former, 
is a distinct course called liceo- 
scientifico (scientific lyceum). 

Classical and scientific instruction 
have the exclusive aim of preparing 
for superior studies (university and 
superior institutes), the first dis- 
tinctly for all the university facul- 
ties and the second for the scientific 
faculty. 

The magisterial instruction aims 
to prepare teachers of elementary 
schools. But it also gives access to 
the istituti superiori di magistero 
(superior institutes for teaching) 
and to those of university rank. 
There the teachers are prepared for 
the average magisterial instruction. 

Finally, the technical instruction 
has also an immediate aim — the 
preparation of youth for the prac- 
tise of some profession and it also 
gives access to the superior insti- 
tutes for commercial instruction. 


Nature of Commercial Education 
. It was pointed out before that 
reform in the system of the average 
technical instruction is gradually be- 
ing realized and, as before noted, it 
includes reform in commercial 
instruction. 

The reform has for its principal 
aim to standardize the numerous 
types of existing institutes for tech- 
nical instruction, and to give to the 
studies an eminently practical direc- 
tion which is intended to provide 
youth with the necessary prepara- 
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tion for the professions connected 
with the economic life of the Na- 
tion. Finally, the reform concedes 
to the schools and institutes for 
technical instruction, even in the 
necessary uniformity of the arrange- 
ment, the largest possible didactic 
liberty and administrative autonomy 
—the former because every school 
should have to assume a proper re- 
lation to the characteristics and to 
the traditions of the local economy, 
and the latter, to maintain or to 
arouse in every school a more vigi- 
lant interest in the local organiza- 
tions. 


Types of Schools 


Now what are the types of 
schools where the technical instruc- 
tion is given? 

The scuole secondarie di avvia- 
mento al lavoro (secondary schools 
for preparing for work) — as we 
have already seen, are designed 
above all to give the obligatory post- 
elementary instruction as well as to 
prepare for the various professions 
and positions of executive charac- 
ter. Those types of schools are: a) 
la scwola tecnica, (technical school), 
b) la scuola professionale femminile 
(feminine professional school), c) 
la scuola di magistero professionale 
per la donna (school of professional 
teaching for women) and d) i gli 
istituti tecnici (technical institutes) 
which we have already pointed out. 

La scuola_ tecnica (technical 
school) of the duration of three 
years has as its aim to complete the 
specified practical preparation of 
the licentiates of the secondary 
schools for work. They also con- 
tribute to the preparation of cap- 
able, head-workmen for the develop- 
ment of the national economy. This 
school can have three directions: 
(1) agrarian, (2) industrial and 
artisan and (3) commercial. The 
diplomas which are obtained there 
are respectively the agente rurale 
(rural agent), tecnico or artigiano 
(technician or artisan) and compu- 
tista commerciale (commercial book- 
keeper). 


Training of Women 


La scuola professionale femminile 
(feminine professional school) of a 
duration of three years has as its 
aim the preparation of girls to the 
practice of the proper womanly pro- 
fessions and good housekeeping. 
They also give to their licentiates a 
diploma of idoneita professionale 
femminile (professional feminine 
ability) for specialization. 

La scuola di magistero profession- 
ale per la donna, (school of pro- 
fessional teaching for women) of 
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the duration of two years gives the 
necessary theoretical and_ practical 
preparation for the teaching of 
feminine labors, and of domestic 
economy. This school gives a 
diploma of maestra (instructor, 
teacher). 


The Technical Institute 


Finally, the istituto tecnico (tech- 
nical institute) of the total duration 
of eight years, is divided, as we 
have seen, into two courses of four 
years each. It has for its aim 
preparation for the practice of some 
professions or technical and admin- 
istrative positions in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce. 

The inferior course has a generic 
direction. The superior course is 
divided into five sections, which are: 
agraria, (agrarian), industriale, (in- 
dustrial), nautica (Nautic), com- 
merciale (commercial), and per 
geometri, (for geometers). 

The law provides that the agra- 
rian, industrial, and nautic sections 
can have specialized directions 
which are, as a rule, those men- 
tioned below: 

For the agrarian section: viticol- 
tura ed enologia (vine-culture and 
wine making and preserving), olivi- 
coltura ed oleificio (olive culture 
and oil making), frutticoltura orti- 
coltura e giardinaggio (fruit cul- 
ture, horticulture and gardening), 
zootecnica e caseificio (zootechnic 
and dairy), agricultura coloniale 
(colonial agriculture), economia 
montana, (mountain economy), ta- 
bacchicoltura e tabacchificio (to- 
bacco culture and tobacco making). 

For the industrial section: mec- 
canici-elettricistt (mechanician-elec- 
trician), minerari (miners), tessili 
e tintori (connected with textiles 
and dyeing), edili (edile), chimici 
(chemical), radio tecnici (radio 
technical). 

For the nautic section: capitani 
(captains), macchinisti (naval engi- 
neers), costruttori (constructors). 

The law does not fix the speciali- 
zations for the commercial section 
but agrees that this, too, like the 
other sections, can have special di- 
rections for the particular needs of 
economic, local, and national life. It 
can also add any compulsory or vol- 
untary instruction to the common 
type or to the specialized directions. 
The superior technical institute 
gives the following diplomas respec- 
tively for the different sections: (a) 
perito agrario (agrarian expert), 
(b) perito industriale capotecnico or 
maestro d’arte (industrial or artisan 
expert), (c) ragioniere e perito 
commerciale (bookkeeper and com- 
mercial expert), (d) aspirante al 


commando di navi mercantile (can- 
didate for the command of merchant 
vessels), or aspirante alla direzione 
di macchine (candidate for machine. 
management) or aspirante alla pro- 
fessione di costruttore navale (can- 
didate for the profession of naval 
construction), and (e) geometra 
(geometer). 


Technical-Commercial Schoo's and 
Institutes 


The real commercial instr iction 
is given, as we have seen, et the 
technical-commercial school and at 
the technical-commercial ins itute, 

The former is considered ‘5 an 
end in itself, in relation wit. the 
fundamental aim for which the tech- 
nical school in general has becn in- 
stituted, that is to say, to cor plete 
the specified practical prepa ation 
of the licentiates of the scuol. sec- 
ondarie di avviamento al /ivoro 
(secondary schools for pre; aring 
for work). It has an emir ently 
practical character leaving a zreat 
deal of room for application. 

The second, that is the tech tical- 
commercial institute, is the typical 
school for commercial instruc’ ion. 

The inferior course has the ciree- 
tion of generic studies on a human- 
istic base. The following prospect 
indicates the subjects of instruction 
and the relative time allotments: 


Hours per Week 


Year 
Subjects of Instruction Ist 2nd 3rd 


Italian language 7 6 
Latin 

History 

culture 
eography 
Mathematics 
Natural Science 
Drawing 

Foreign language 
Shorthand writing 
Physical education 


Because the inferior course is 
common to the different directions 
of the superior one, I refrain from 
discussing the programs of the dif- 
ferent fields of subject matter and 
shall describe those of the superior 
course. 


Fascistic Culture 


I make a single exception as to 
the program relative to Fascistic 
culture as it does not extend into the 
superior course, and might, how- 
ever, interest the readers. 

This program includes some study 
of the origin of the Fascismo up to 
the March to Rome, and of the 
Fascistic era and the national re- 
vival since the March to Rome up 
to the present time. The program 
provides, moreover, some study of 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Giving Beginning Typists a Head Start 


by Ruth Manca 


Sitka, Alaska 


Editor’s Remarks: In the first part of this article, which appeared in 
the December issue of this Journal, Miss Manca discussed position at 
the rachine, how and when to teach machine parts, the technique of 


pap« 


insertion and gave some general suggestions. This month she 
ofiers other suggestions on how to aid the beginning typist. 


> 


Teaching the Keyboard 


Re ent articles on this subject in- 
dicat. the trend toward shortening 
the |. .gth of time required to teach 
the « udent the location of all the 
lette'. Many textbooks are ar- 
rang: i to cover the keyboard in four 
wee: , learning each finger thor- 
ough » before attempting to use the 
next one. This time has been suc- 
cessi lly shortened to two weeks, 
eight days, and even one week, de- 
pend g upon the maturity and 
abilit’ of the students. The best 
teach ‘rs are unanimous in supple- 
mentng the directions given in the 
text cither with demonstration or 
oral instruction, or both. Several 
methods of teaching the location of 
letters are given below. 

“It is well to begin by learning the 
names of the fingers. Holding up 
the first finger of the left hand, the 
class is informed that this finger is 
calle the “f” finger because it con- 
trols the “f” key. The other fingers 
of the left hand are then named. 
The same thing is done with the 
fingers of the right hand. Both 
hands are then held up, and as the 
teacher calls the name of the finger, 
the pupils move that finger as much 
as possible, keeping the other fingers 
still.”""—Harry Klausewitz. 

Miss Ayars advocates starting with 
real words, and suggests the word 
“a” as a beginning. She directs 
pupils to strike a line of ‘‘a’s” and 
then to repeat, putting spaces be- 
tween each word. From the use of 
“a’s” the class goes to “as,” “add,” 
“adds,” “sad,” and so on. Students 
may learn the whole keyboard by 
means of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences, never writing a nonsense drill 
in the learning period. This is the 
method usually followed by Mrs. 
Wood also in her class instruction. 
_“The time for teacher demonstra- 
tion is both before and after the 
students have attacked the problem. 
If you do not have a demonstration 
table or stand, place a typewriter on 
your desk. Type with good tech- 
nique and absolute control as the stu- 


Klsusewitz, Harry, ‘‘First Two Days in 
Typewritine,” Journal of Business Education, 
January, 1932, p. 19. 
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dents come into the classroom. This 
typing need not be done at a fast 
rate, but it should be done with ex- 
pert technique. This demonstration 
will help to establish your standing 
in the eyes of the students, will chal- 
lenge the interest of the students, 
and will motivate their effort.”'*— 
D. D. Lessenberry. 

“For the presentation of the key- 
board as well as for all introductory 
work, it is practically imperative that 
the instructor have her demonstrat- 
ing machine raised high enough so 
that all students can see it... No 
key is struck during the ‘hunting’ 
stage; after it is located, then it is 
struck decisively, surely. If it is 
struck before the sureness is there, 
the resulting letter will be uncertain 


ing of the beginner and the speed of 
the competent typists: 

“Students should develop a short 
quick stroke which is almost as fast 
at 10 or 12 as at 60... As each 
stroke requires less time for its men- 
tal conception or planning, the rest 
interval is shortened and the rate is 
increased.”*°—August Dvorak. 

The keynote to result-getting 
teaching technique is expressed by 
Mrs. Wood: 

“One can talk at length about 
sharp stroking, curved fingers, tiger 
touch, and so on, and yet fail utterly 
to give the idea. Three minutes 
spent illustrating the difference be- 
tween heavy pushing of keys and a 
quick peppy touch makes definite the 
meaning.”*!—Ethel H. Wood. 


“There probably is no one best 
method of stroking the keys. Strok- 
ing differs with students. There are 
similarities in stroking, however, 
and these should be emphasized. All 
teachers agree that the stroke should 
be clean-cut, swift, well-con- 
trolled. 

“It is important that the students 
get a concept of what a good stroke 
is. This concept of stroking will in- 
fluence the type of stroke developed. 
The teacher should demonstrate cor- 


The Instructor Should Have her 
Demonstrating Machine Raised High 
Enough so that All Students Can See It 


and frequently incorrect.”?’—Ethel 


H. Wood. 


Proper Stroking 


A great deal has been written on 
this important segment of good typ- 
ing technique, and although the ter- 
minology differs for each system, the 
basic principle is practically the same 
in each case—a short, sharp stroke 
with a quick get-away. Almost every 
textbook gives a valuable analysis of 
correct stroking, and the Wiese- 
Coover texts have “off-the-keyboard” 
drills for getting the right “feel.” 
Dr. August Dvorak has an analysis 
of the time distribution of the stroke 
and shows where the difference 
should be between the “slow” strok- 

18 Lessenberry, D. D., Manual for 20th Century 
Typewriting, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1934, p. 15-19. 

1 Wood, Ethel H., “The Beginner in Typing,” 
a" of Business Education, January, 1932, 


20 Dvorak, August, 


rect stroking. Students must get the 
sound sense of correct stroking from 
hearing the teacher demonstrate ; the 
sight sense, from seeing the teacher 
demonstrate; and the sense of feel, 
from striking the keys. Mere repe- 
tition of the strokes is not sufficient. 
It is not how many times the stroke 
is made, but the quality of the strok- 
ing, that brings movement.”?*—D., D. 
Lessenberry. 

These correct techniques are much 
simplified if motion pictures such as 


‘those developed by Miss Eleanor 


Skimin** and Mrs. Ethel Wood are 
available during the learning stages 
of the class instruction. 


Operation of Space Bar 


Too little instruction, beyond a 
bare statement that the space bar is 


“Developing Rhythm in 
Typewriting” Journal of Business Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1936, p, 19. 
21 Wood, Ethel, op. cit. 

22 Lessenberry, +, OD. Cit. 

23 Skimin, Eleanor and Wood, Ethel, ‘Teaching 
pomneere How to Typewrite,” Motion Picture 
ilm. 
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struck with the right thumb, is 
usually given to beginners. It de- 
serves more important consideration, 
because incorrect operation involves 
waste motion and throwing the right 
hand out of position. Little has been 
written on the subject; the following 
suggestions, however, have been 
found: 

“Striking the space bar correctly 
by bending the thumb toward the 


The Stroke Should be Clean-cut, Swift, 
and Well-controlled. 


palm of the hand should be illus- 
trated.”—Ethel H. Wood, 

“The best way to make a space is 
to put your right thumb on that long 
black bat just under the white keys. 
Touch that after every one of those 
“a's” and that'll make them stand 
out so we can read them without 
straining our eyes.”**—Celia 
Ayars. 

“Insist that the thumb be com- 
pletely removed from the space bar. 
This will give a quick release, which 
may prevent the error of failure to 
space between words. An outward 
flicking motion of the thumb will 
probably give a quicker release of 
the space bar than will a downward 
stroke or inward flicking 
motion.”®°—D. D. Lessenberry. 


Shifting Technique 


Although the operation of the shift 
key must be given a full count by be- 
ginning typists, it is well to wean 
them from this habit as soon as they 
can operate the key automatically. 
Here is a good suggestion for teach- 
ing the “speed-up” : 

“Let us think of half-notes and 
quarter-notes, thus: — - -. Plan to 
use a slow beat record. Think of the 
tempo of the music as_half-notes. 
Think out your drill this way. 

“Tempo: — — — f f f —-- — 
f shift-f f. The ‘shift-f’ is done in 
the same time-beat as the ‘f’ half- 
notes; that is, two quarter-notes. In 
using this drill, always begin with the 
home-key for the finger stroking the 
capital. A good many letters can be 

* Ayars, Celia M., “Tell You How to Teach 
Typewriting? No!”, Balance Sheet, October, 


1934, p. 55. 
* Lessenberry, D. D., op. cit. 
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covered "effectively within the length 
of the playing time of one record.’™ 
—Frances E. Raymond and Eliz- 
abeth S. Adams. 


Carriage Return Technique 


“Analysis of expert operation of 
the return of the carriage through 
motion shows that the forearm 
scarcely moves at all; that the elbow 
is held very close to the side and is 
not raised, as so many texts indicate 
in illustrations ; that the wrist is kept 
low; while the hand and fingers are 
doing the actual work and doing most 
of the reaching and throwing.”** 
Harold H. Smith. 

“Drill daily until it [carriage re- 
turn] is mastered: the carriage is 
moved to the left where it would be 
at the end of a writing line; the 
hands are placed in correct position 
on the keys and the eyes are fixed 
on the instructor, who then com- 
mands, ‘one.’ The student places his 
hands quickly and correctly in posi- 
tion on the return lever, on ‘two’ the 
carriage is thrown and the hand is 
returned quickly to the home posi- 
tion. As the class becomes proficient 
the commands ‘one’ and ‘two’ are 
merged so that the operation is per- 
formed in one decisive movement. 
The teacher should demonstrate how 
to eliminate lost motion.’’**—Louis 
A. Jannsen. 


Raymond, Frances E. and Adams, Elizabeth, 
Balance in Skill Training, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1928. 

Smith, Harold, to Improve Your Skill 
in Making the Carriage Return,” Gregg Writer, 
February, 1935, p. 297. 

Jannsen, Louis A., ‘Veaching the Keyboard 
in Junior High School Typewriting.” Balance 
Sheet, September, 1932, p. 16. 
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The Typey Contest sponsored by the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company termi- 
31st. 


awarded for the most artistic, most unique 


nated on October Prizes were 
and simplest tybeys. Judges of the contest 
were Uncle Don, of radio fame, and Tony 
Sarg, nationally known illustrator. The 
typey that was considered the most artis- 
tic is printed here. It was made by 
Margarete Schnock, Bronx, New York. 
Other tybeys will be printed in later 


issues of this Journal. 
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“Use the words below to develop 
skill in returning to the home keys 
with one beat. They are arranged 
in progressively difficult technique, 
Use slow music to introduce a drill, 
Write a word, throw and rewrite the 
word without losing a beat. Repeat 
the drill with faster music on suc- 
cessive days, using same unit until 
sufficient skill is gained. Pract ce a 
short time only—not more thar five 


Students Must Get the Sense of Fel of 
Correct Stroking from Striking the Keys 


throws each day. Left throw: 1, 
Hum 2. Kick 3. Kind 4. Died; “ight 
throw: 1. Fur 2. Bird 3. Swe'l 4. 
Jewel.”*°—Frances E. Raymond and 
Elizabeth Adams. 

From the foregoing suggestions it 
will readily be seen that there is no 
one road to sure success in the tcach- 
ing of typewriting. The alert pro- 
gressive teacher keeps her mind open, 
evaluates new ideas, accepts and 
adapts them to her own personality 
and—much more important— to the 
needs and individual differences of 
her pupils. 

29 Raymond, Frances E. and Adams, Elizabeth, 


Tested Teaching Devices, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929. 
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An Auditing Program For A Students: 
General Organization 


by |. David Satlow, M.A. 


Faculty Co-Ordinator of Extra-Curricular Activities 


Bushwick High School, 


Brooklyn, New York 


Editer’s Remarks: Mr. Satlow’s article, “Extra-Curricular Activities 
in a City High School,” in which he described the General Organiza- 
tion, appeared in the December issue of this Journal. 


uitlining the procedure to be 

wed in auditing a_ students’ 

Organization hooks, the 
write. appreciates that no two school 
treas vers in the country follow ac- 
coun! ng systems that are similar in 
ever: detail. Basically, however, 
their similarities outweigh the dif- 
ferences. With this as a guiding 
princ'ple, the following check-list is 
presied as a working procedure, 
whic with slight ~=modification 
shou! | meet the needs of any G. O. 
audi! 


1. Check the entries in the Cash Receipts 

Journal to determine: 
(2) whether the figures entered in the 
journal agree with the amounts 
for which receipts were issued by 
the G. O. (General Organization) 
treasurer as evidenced by the du- 
plicate copies of these receipts. 


. Compare the total cash received dur- 
ine the term as entered in the Cash 
Rec ‘eipts Journal with the total of all 
bank deposits for the term as evi- 
denced by the monthly bank state- 
ments, 

. Inspect the vouchers for the entire 
term to make certain that none was 
paid without the written authorization 
of the principal. 

. Check the entries in the Cash Pay- 
ments Journal to determine: 

(a) whether the amount recorded in 
the journal agrees with the 
amount on the voucher bearing 
the principal’s authorization. 
whether the proper accounts 
were charged. 

. Inspect the cancelled checks returned 
by the bank and determine: 

(a) which checks are outstanding. 

(b) the total value of such outstand- 
ing checks. 


. Compare the Cash Book balance with 
that appearing on the last bank state- 
ment for the period and check the 
(or, if none was prepared, prepare a) 
Bank Reconciliation Statement, which 
takes into consideration: 

(a) Deposits in Transit. 

(b) Outstanding Checks. 

(c) Interest allowed by the Bank. 

(d) Charges made by the Bank for 
cash shortages, collection, bad 
coins, etc. 


. Check the postings to the ledger and 
prepare a trial balance. 
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8. Obtain inventories for: 

(a) Merchandise on hand in the G. O. 
Store. 

(b) Food and Supplies on hand in 
the School Cafeteria. 

(c) Unexpired Insurance. 

(d) Insignia. 

(e) Athletic Equipment. 

Club Equipment. 

(g) Other G. O. Equipment. 


. Obtain schedules of Accounts Receiv- 
able and Accounts Payable for: 
(a) School Cafeteria. 
(b) G. O. Store. 
(c) School Newspaper. 
(d) School Magazine. 
so that proper accruals might be set 
up on the books. 


. Check to determine whether interest 
was added to the pass book of the 
Savings Account. 


11. Obtain statements from banks in 
verification of balance appearing on 
G. O. Books. 

12. Obtain statements from those in 
charge of the various trust funds cer- 
tifying to the accuracy of the balances 
in the books for the respective Trust 
Funds. 

. Obtain the final readings for the term 

on cash registers in use in the School 
Cafeteria and G. O. Store. Compare 
those readings with amounts credited 
in the respective accounts. 
Take a physical count of G. O. mem- 
bership cards unsold to determine the 
quantity sold. Compare the amount 
which should have been realized on 
the sale of these tickets with the total 
credited to the Membership Dues Ac- 
count. 

. Make similar analyses for: 

(a) School Newspaper. 
(b) School Magazine. 

(c) School Play. 

(d) Athletics. 

(e) Boat Ride. 

(f) Senior Gewn Rentals. 


. Prepare the financial statements for 
the term: 
(a) Balance Sheet. 
(b) Profit and Loss Statement. 
(c) Comparative Balance Sheet. 
(d) Comparative Profit and Loss 
Statement. 


. Close the books, making entries for 
accruals, depreciation and other de- 
ferred and transfer entries. 

. Draw up a Post-Closing Trial Bal- 
ance. 


New York City School Has Modei Store 


Through the aid of funds from the 
Board of Education and the PWA of 
New York City, a store has been opened 
in the entrance hall of the Central School 
of Business and Arts, 214 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. The store is 
under the direction of Alexander Massell, 
principal of the school, who conceived 
this idea of teaching merchandising. The 
purpose of this plan is to give young 


store records, prepare advertisements, 
decorate the windows, check and mark 
goods, and act as cashiers and clerks. 
This training program calls for a cycle 
of stores, with a different activity to be 
studied every six weeks. Two kinds of 
shopkeeping experience have already been 
successfully completed since the store 
was opened last May. haberdashery 
was first opened up and then, when the 
Fall term began, a complete stationery 
stock was installed in the store. It is 
reported that the store has done over 


Students Taking Notes 
on 


Store Operation Project. 


people and interested adults the practical 
knowledge and training necessary to set 
up independent retail stores or to go to 
work in larger retail units. 

Students take charge of all the work 
in the store. They buy the goods, take 
care of all the accounting necessary for 


$20,000 worth of business and that the 
daily receipts have been as high as $500. 

During the time that one shift of stu- 
dents is engaged in store work, another 
shift is doing class work, preparing them- 
selves for work in the next type of store. 
All the classroom work is made practical 
and is conducted in a room especially 
equipped with materials used in store 
management. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 10) 


ients of the Soldiers’ Bonus. Such 
activities, it seems to us, represent a 
challenge to American public educa- 
tion. 


Intelligent Buying 


There are few available courses 
which would better enable one to 
make an intelligent selection of a 
radio, a pair of shoes, or a hat. 
Business education courses make an 
important contribution toward de- 
veloping healthy business attitudes 
and efficient methods and techniques 
of buying. There is no good reason 
why techniques of shopping, of eval- 
uating products, and of determining 
values, should not be welcomed in 
the functional curriculum. 


Practical problems in _ buying 
should represent a type of activity 
which functions in the life of the 
consumer. Examples of such prob- 
lems might be: how to buy canned 
goods; how to buy perishable foods ; 
how and why to read labels; how to 
determine seasonal price trends ; how 
to buy clothing, shoes and fabrics; 
how to buy automobiles and mechani- 
cal equipment ; how to rent, lease, or 
buy a home. 


It should be said in passing that, 
obviously, controversial issues will 
sometimes make tlieir appearance in 
intelligent efforts toward consumer 
education. In such cases, a justi- 
fiable procedure would be: first, find 
and select the facts; second, face the 
facts: third, follow the facts. Im- 
partiality, honesty, and tact, will go 
a long way. 


In this article, we have attempted: 


(1) to point to the development of 
knowledges, understandings, and attitudes, 
contributive to the making of intelligent 
consumers of business goods and services, 
as a definite phase of business education; 


(2) to suggest that students are anxious 
to secure this type of education; 


(3) to suggest various areas of pos- 
sible curriculum material through which 
and by which business education can con- 
tribute ; 


(4) to suggest that these problems, or 
areas of curriculum material, might well 
fall into four groups, namely, problems 
of wise money management, buying and 
selling relationships, how the consumer is 
influenced in buying, and methods and 
techniques of intelligent buying; 


(5) to point out that consumer business 
education problems do not merely touch 
the lives of many people; they actively 
influence the lives of all people. 


In closing, we would suggest again 
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that consumer problems, at least in 
so far as they represent business re- 
lationships, can well become an ef- 
fective part of the functional curric- 
ulum, One of the hopeful signs in 


education today is the gradual intro- 
duction of courses that undertake to 
give students some conception of 
how to organize the business phases 
of their lives on a rational basis. Jp 
providing this education, then, we 
shall be making a genuine contriby- 
tion—toward a better life jor a 
greater number of the American 
people. 


O R D S 


Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 


parts in many lands and many civilizations. 
They may be monuments to customs dating back to 


superstitions. 


They may record ancient 


classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs o an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you: use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Defalcate 


From the Sickle of the 
Roman Farmer 


Latin falx, falcis, means 
“sickle.’’ Combined with de, 
“from,” ‘“‘away,”’ it formed de- 
falcare, meaning originally ‘‘to 
cut off with a sickle.”’ A figura- 
tive use of this word took on 
the sense ‘‘to deduct,’’ the 
meaning of the English deriva- 
tive defalcate: ‘‘to cut off,” “‘to 
take away or deduct a part of,”’ 
used chiefly of money, accounts, 
rents, income and the like. In 
modern use the word has ac- 
quired the added sense ‘‘to take 
away, deduct (money) for one’s 
own purposes,” that is, ‘‘to em- 
bezzle money held in trust.” 


“Set’’ has more meanings than any other 
verb in the English language. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, lists 81 transitive and 24 intransitive 
senses under this verb. 


Reproduced by Permission of the 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Publishers of Picturesque 


Among the most useful words in the 
English language, apparently, is run, which, 
doing service as noun, verb, and adjective, 
has ninety-five meanings. Draw and break 
have sixty-four definitions apiece. 


— 
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How Do You Study Shorthand? 


by Earl Clevenger 
Commerce Department 


Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


= experiment described in this 
arlicle was carried on for the pur- 
pose of comparing two methods of 
studying shorthand, At the begin- 
ning of the year, two classes in first- 
year shorthand were given a series 
of four tests the purpose of which 
was |o determine (in so far as was 
poss »le by this method) the prob- 
able shorthand learning ability of 
cach of the students. The series of 
test. consisted of four parts: the 
first part was an Otis Intelligence 
Tes'. the second, an English test; 
the hird, a spelling test; and the 
four h, a group of four shorthand 
tests covering Chapter I of the 
Manual averaged into one grade. 
Suficient time was consumed in 
the first three of the series 
and in compiling the scores on these 
tests so that the classes had com- 
plete the first chapter of the Man- 
ual, thus making it possible to use 
the average grade made by each of 
the students as a further basis for 
estimating his shorthand learning 


ability. The spelling words consisted 
of a list of twenty-five words pre- 
pared by Dr, W. R. Odell, Director 
of Secondary Education, Oakland, 
California, as a part of “Minimum 
Essential Test for Dictaphone Oper- 


ators’. The English test was one 
which had been prepared by the 
Gregg Publishing Company as a 
basis for determining how thorough- 
ly high school students had mastered 
the principles of grammar, of word 
choice, and of punctuation. The 
English, the spelling, and the short- 
hand tests were graded on a basis 
of 100 percent as a perfect score. 
The set of directions of the publish- 
er concerning the scoring of the In- 
telligence test was used as a basis 
for obtaining the I. Q. of each stu- 
dent. 

After all the test scores had been 
compiled, it was possible to arrange 
the students into pairs, each pair be- 
ing of approximately the same learn- 
ing ability as indicated by the sum 
of the scores on the series of tests. 
The matter of combining the scores 
of the four tests to determine the 
total score of each student was done 
arbitrarily by obtaining the sum of 
the scores on the four tests. Each 
student was paired with another stu- 
dent whose total score on the four 
tests was approximately the same as 
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his. One of each pair of students 
studied shorihand by the plan which 
is hereafter referred to as Plan A, 
and the other of each pair of stu- 
dents studied by the plan hereafter 
referred to as Plan B. 


The Study Plans 


It might be explained, at this 
point, that a student who studied by 
Plan A was encouraged to do a great 
deal of reading (of both his own 
shorthand notes and the shorthand 
notes of the text) as a basis for the 
preparation of the daily assignment. 
Under the other Plan (Plan B) the 
student did a great deal of writing; 
and little, if any, reading of short- 
hand notes as a basis for the prepa- 
ration of the daily assignment. A 
student who studied by Plan B 
wrote each character in the assign- 
ment five times before he proceeded 
to a study of the next character. He 
was not required to make any effort 
to read his own notes as a basis for 
self-testing, or as a basis for learn- 
ing the daily lesson. One of the 
principal differences in the two plans 
is that by the “A” plan a student 


gave primary attent'on to the read-- 
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ing of shorthand, while by the “B 
plan a student gave primary atten- 
iion to the writing of shorthand. 

A student who studied by Plan A 
first reviewed the previous lesson to 
prepare for study of the new lesson. 
Then he looked over the new lesson 
to get an idea of what is to be ac- 
complished in the lesson. He then 
wrote the lesson, writing each char- 
acter only once. After he had writ- 
ien through the lesson in this man- 
ner, he read his notes observing for 
further study each outline that 
caused hesitation in reading. If the 
word caused trouble or delay in 
reading the student looked at the 
correct outline in the text, pro- 
nounced the word, spelled the short- 
hand letters in the word, and wrote 
it in shorthand, thus using three 
senses—sight, hearing, and touch— 
as a means of learning the word. 
After a study of any such characters 
he again wrote the entire lesson as 
before. He read through this sec- 
ond set of notes again observing for 
further study all characters upon 
which there was the s‘ightest hesita- 
tion. 

By Plan B, a student learned the 


lesson by studying a word at a time, 
writing the shorthand outline for 
that word five times, He might re- 
peat the process if he desired. He 
was not expected to devote any time 
to the reading of his own practice 
work as a means of learning the 
daily lesson; but to use writing as a 
means of study. 

In every case all students, regard- 
less of the plan by which they were 
preparing their assignments, were 
given the same lesson or test each 
day, thus eliminating any possibility 
that differences in teaching methods 
of the two groups might have any 
effect on the results obtained. With 
one or two except ons, each pair of 
students was in the same class, and 
prepared the same assignments, re- 
cited the same daily lessons, took the 
same tests, etc. 

It was thought best to work out a 
plan for determining whether or not 
each student was making his daily 
preparation according instruc- 
tions; otherwise, some would decide 
to change their plans of study and 
thus upset the accuracy of data for 
purposes of comparison. In order 
to solve this problem, one of the ad- 
vanced students was given the as- 
signment of checking weekly on the 
amount of practice work done. Fach 
student used a notebook for practice 
work during the week. At the end 
of the week all first-vear students 
submitted their notebooks containing 
the practice work of the week to the 
advanced student for the purpose of 
recording amounts of practice work. 
Thus it was possible for the instruc- 
tor to examine the notebooks con- 
taining the practice work to check 
the possibility of a person, who 
had been assigned to one plan, shift- 
ing and using the other plan in the 
preparation of the daily lesson. In 
the one or two cases where such was 
found to be the case, the instructor 
arranged for a conference and by a 
series of carefully worded questions 
and discussion with the erring stu- 


.dent arranged for the student to re- 


turn to his agreed plan for the 
preparation of the assignment. 


Results 


A total of thirty-eight students 
(nineteen pairs) whose records 
were under observation completed 
the work of the semester. Several 
students who began the work of the 
semester, either dropped the course 
or withdrew from school, In each 
of these cases the record of the stu- 
dent who withdrew was lost and also 
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that of his partner who was study- 
ing by the other plan, because it hap- 
pened that in each instance it was 
not possible to pair the remaining 
student with some other student 
studying by the other plan. 

Later, in addition to the use of 
pairs for comparing Plans A and B, 
the two groups were each subdivided 
into. three approximately equal 
groups for the purpose of comparing 
the work of the best students with 
that of the average and the poorest 
students. The subdivisions were 
made according to ability as indi- 
cated by the scores which were used 
for pairing the students. Of the 
nineteen pairs of students who com- 
pleted the semester’s work, seven 
pairs were among those in the upper 
third of the classes; seven pairs 
were among those of the middle 
third of the classes; and five pairs 
were among those of the lower third 
of the classes. 

It might be suggested here that 
the majority of those who were in 
the lowest third of the group were, 
for the most part, students who 
were not able to learn shorthand sat- 
isfactorily. Several of them did not 
go beyond the first semester of 
shorthand because they found it too 
difficult or decided that some other 
subject would be more practical for 
them. Possibly had they been prop- 
erly instructed under a good system 
of vocational guidance they would 
never have enrolled in the course. 

Separate sets of data were com- 
piled showing the work done by the 
students on. their daily lessons and 
on the unit tests given as the units 
of the Manual were completed. This 
made it possible to compare not only 
the daily work of the students study- 
ing by the two plans but also the 
ability of the students to retain what 
had been studied by the two plans. 
Separate tables are given showing 
the results of these comparisons. 

The data of Table I show that 
those of the upper third of the class 
studying by Plan A made an average 
score (on daily lessons) of 89, and 
that they were able to excel (make 
higher scores) those of the upper 
third studying by Plan B a total of 
44 times, or 63 percent of the time. 
The data further show that those 
studying by Plan B made an average 
score of 84, or an average score of 
5 less (about 6 percent less) than 
the average score of the similar 
group studying by Plan A, and that 
those studying by Plan B excelled 
those studying by Plan A only 26 
times or 37 percent of the time, 

There were two cases in which the 
student studying by the “B” plan 
consistently made a better score than 
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TABLE | 


COMPARISONS OF WORK ON DAILY 
LESSONS 


Average Times Per Cent 
Score Excelled Excelled 


Upper Third, Plan A 89 44 63 
Upper Third, Plan B= 84 26 37 


Average Difference. 


Middle Third, Plan A 
Middle Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Lowest Third, Plan A 
Lowest Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Average, Plan A..... 
Average, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


his team-mate who was studying by 
the “A” plan. The scores made in 
the sets of tests to classify the stu- 
dents were such that both of these 
pairs of students were grouped with 
the middle third of the class. In 
both instances the student studying 
by the “B” plan always made a bet- 
ter score than the student studying 
by the “A” plan. In the one case 
the student studying by Plan B made 
an average of 19 points more or 
about 25 percent on the series of 
lessons and tests than did his team- 
mate studying by Plan A; and in the 
other case the average score of the 
student studying by the “B” plan 
was about 20 percent higher than 
that of the student studying by the 
“A” plan. 
TABLE Il 
COMPARISONS OF UNIT TEST SCORES 


Times Per Cent 


Average 
Excelled Excelled 


Score 
Upper Third, Plan A’ 87 61 92 
Upper Third, Plan B 79 5 


Average Difference. 8 


Middle Third, Plan A 
Middle Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Lowest Third, Plan A 
Lowest Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Average, Plan A 
Average, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Table II is a comparison of the 
scores made on the Unit tests of the 
Manual, given at the rate of about 
one each week. 

The average score of the upper 
third of the class studying by Plan 
A was 87 or only two points less 
than that made on daily lessons, 
while the average score of the upper 
third of the class studying by Plan 
B was 79 or eight points less than 
that of the ones studying by Plan A 
and five points less than the same 
group made on daily work. Those 
studying by Plan A excelled those 


studying by Plan B, 61 out of 66 
times, or 92 percert of the time. 
When one compares all work done 
during the semester regardless of 
whether it was daily work or test 
work, one gets another picture of the 
relative value of the two methods of 


study. 
TABLE III 
COMPARISONS OF ALL SCORES 
BY STUDENTS 


MADE 


— 


Average Times Per Cent 
Score Excelled Ex-elled 


Upper Third, Plan A 
Upper Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Middle Third, Plan A 
Midd'e Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Lowest Third, Plan A 
Lowest Third, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


Average, Plan A 
Average, Plan B 


Average Difference. 


An examination of the scores 
made by the students who were on- 
sidered as belonging with the v) per 
third of the class shows that 
who studied by Plan A made an 
average score of 89 on all work; 
while those who studied by Plan B 
made an average score of 83, vr 6 
points less than that of those study- 
ing by Plan A. It is also notice ble 
that in 75 percent of the cases stu- 
dents studying by Plan A were ac- 
tually able to make better scores 
than students studying by Plan B. 

After the data were all collected 
at the close of the semester, each 
student was asked to express his 
opinion of the two plans of study. 
It is interesting to note that prac- 
tically every one of those who were 
making the better grades chose to 
study by Plan A, Just the reverse is 
true of those who were making low- 
er grades; most of them preferred 
to study by Plan B. 

Conclusions 

1. The students who devoted the 
major portion of their time to the 
reading of shorthand learned more 
than did the students who devoted 
their time to the writing of short- 
hand. 

2. A student of average ability 
learned as much shorthand if he 
studied by Plan A as did a student 
of much greater ability who studied 
by Plan B. 

3. The results of this study tend 
to indicate that the student who 
studies the entire lesson by wriling 
each character only once has a more 
effective means of studying short- 
hand than the student who writes an 
outline several times before studying 
the next outline. 
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Assemblyman Robert W. Justice 


Raises Harlem’s Civic Status 


riem’s civic status was raised per- 
ib!y when Assemblyman Robert Wil- 
|-stice took his seat in Albany, New 


the first time an educator was 
to represent New York City’s 
colored residents. Strange in- 
‘or this not yet fully settled com- 
_ the political goddess touched a 
ho has trained from the construc- 
lucational viewpoint, and there was 
t to the front a determined per- 
who has already made himselt 
, ong his colleagues by being placed 
important Social Service Com- 


career of Mr. Justice, from his 
birth at Charlotte, N. C., on September 
28, 1 6, to the present, has been one of 
stead. upward climbing. He was edu- 
cate. .n his home city, through Johnson 
C. § ith University, then came to New 
Yor). 32 years ago, where the early bent 
of h. training shaped his course. He 
got © job in the post office department, 
and ontinued his studies in the City 
Colle « of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versi' , New York University, and Ford- 
ham niversity. At the City College of 
New York he spent six years in the 
Scho! of Liberal Arts and Sciences; at 
Columbia, two years in business; at New 
York University, three years in business; 
and at Fordham, one year in business. 

Leaving college, Mr. Justice organized 
the New York Academy of Business, 
base’ on the enduring principle of “self- 
help. For the first few years the work 
of tle school was devoted to preparing 
students for the New York State Regents 
examinations, and the completion of 
their secondary education. 

Later, frequent calls from the Civil 
Service Commission, caused the Director 
of the Academy to specialize in preparing 
candidates for clerical, stenographic and 
bookkeeping examinations. In 1910 began 
appointments of successful students, the 
first going to a clerkship in the Board 
of Health. A new impetus was given the 
work by this recognition, and there fol- 
lowed a long list of graduation classes, 
totaling more than two thousand to date. 
These graduates are employed in various 
departments of the Civil Service of New 
York, in private employment, and in 
various schools of the South. 

The World War gave the Academy a 
new opportunity for service, preparing 
clerical workers during the struggle, and 
assisting in the re-orientation of ex- 
soldiers in civil life after the Armistice. 
Mr. Justice, in those chaotic days, was 
councilor, vocational guide, and paymaster 
to veterans of the district, in addition 
to his routine school work. 

Then there came the great influx of 
colored people to the North in the twen- 
ties. Political possibilities became more 
pronounced, and Mr. Justice began to 
devote more time to civic problems. For 
six years he was captain of the 27th 
Election District of the Cayuga Demo- 
cratic Club, and for two years a mem- 
ber of the New York Democratic County 
Committee from the Cayuga. <A _ year 
ago he became one of the organizers of 
the H. C. Perry Association, through 
which he was elected to the Assembly. 

Mr. Justice had received recognition 
from high officials of the City and State 
government long before achieving his 
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present official position. He was appointed 
in July, 1913, by Governor Sulzer of New 
York to represent the people of the State 
at the fiftieth emancipation celebration 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ana in 
October, 1913, after the impeachment of 
Governor Sulzer, Acting-Governor Glynn 
of New York commissioned him to reore- 
sent New York State at the fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

In Harlem Mr. Justice has given much 
time to the development of community 
spirit. He was one of the organizers, 
and served as secretary, vice-president, 
and president of the Harlem Business 
Men’s Club; is chairman of the general 
committee of the Big Brother Movement; 
a frequent speaker at Y. M. C ie 
Y. W. C. A., and literary, social, and re 
ligious meetings; is a popular after-din- 


ner speaker, and a keen, clear, concise 
debater in forum groups. 

He is a member of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, of both 
the Pitman and Gregg Teachers’ Associ- 
ations, and was Secretary to the Pitman 
Shorthand Conference group on Adult 
Education. 

After the war, he was given special 
mention by the Veterans’ Bureau for de- 
vising a plan for teaching typewriting to 
ex-soldiers with one or two fingers miss- 
ing from both hands. 

Mr. Justice is an all-around man, a lover 
of sport and outdoor activities. He or- 
ganized the Rod and Gun Club in 1932, 
and is now secretary-treasurer; was for 
three years secretary-manager of the 
Shady Rest Golf and Country Club at 
Westfield, N. J., a nationally known re- 
sort for social and recreational activities; 
is owner of Camp Swastika on Lake 
Tiorati, in Interstate Fark. On the walls 
of his school are skins of small game, and 
perched here and there are stuffed birds, 
mute testimony to his sporting instinct. 

A man of this type in a position of 
power in the Harlem City and State civic 
scheme is a good omen for the future 
of colored citizens of the Empire State. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Education and Poverty 
By Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


‘When we view the problem of poverty in its entirety we see that 
there is nothing that the school can do to relieve the situation."’ This 
from a new textbook on educational sociology. 


Nothing that the school can do to relieve the situation? 


If the school cannot do anything to relieve the situation, then the 
situation is hopeless. The Talmud says that the future lies in the breath 


of school children. 


Are not the schools for the purpose of bettering human condition 
and promoting the general welfare? Did not the early American states- 
men look to popular education as the mainstay of a social and economic 
system which should assure the common man a better lot than was 
possible in the Old World or in the new under foreign institutions? 


Poverty has always been man’s arch enemy. Think you that the little 
red schoolhouse had no economic significance? 


Poverty will not be abolished by taking wealth from one man and 


handing it to another. 


Poverty will be abolished by such increase of wealth 
that everyone has enough—be abolished by produc- 


tion. 


What except education underlies production? The 
teacher is the fundamental producer. 


Upon general and technical education rest the 
skills, specializations and functioning intelligence on 
which we must rely to make poverty a thing of the 


past. 


The poor will not always be with us, for education 


will be. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Traini: g 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District ]1—C 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers / :so- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Se: ‘ion 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Comme cial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Sec ion 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Comme cial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Comr 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachiers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Counci is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Councit by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


New Officers of Affiliated Associations 


Arizona Business Educators Association 
President: J. J. Wanous, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
Official Delegate: J. J. Wanous 


lowa State Teachers Association 
President: Willard Wollenhaupt, Newton High School, Newton, 
owa 


Official Delegate: Willard Wollenhaupt 
Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section 
—District 3 


President: Ralph Stull, 211 Mack Street, Corunna, Michigan 
Advisory Board Member: Charles E. Mosher, 738 Westmoreland, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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North Dakota Education Association, Commerce Section 

President: Viona C. Hansen, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota 

ei A Gena Ostby, State Teachers College, Mayville, North 
akota 

Official Delegate: Viona C, Hansen 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

President: Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ner: R. J. Hosler, Fostoria High School, Fostoria, 

10 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

President: E. F. Stedman, Nelsonville, Ohio 

Official Delegate: E. F. Stedman 
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Nathaniel Altholz 
—— began his teaching career in 1905 in New York City and is now Director 2 L 
of Commercial Education in that city. He received his A. B. degree from 
eae he College of the City of New York and has taken graduate courses at 
— New York University, in the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. q 
Ar. Altholz is president of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
de is a past president of the Commercial Education Association. 
ung 
~C 
A 
Harry Benson 
aa s head of the business department of Bradford High School, Starke, 
“lorida, and was an instructor at the University of Florida Summer Session 
‘n 1936. He has also taught in the Metropolitan Business College, Chicago. 
¥ Mr. Benson received his A.B.E. degree from the University of Florida in 
a 1935 and his M.A. degree from the same school in 1936. He is president 
of the Florida Commerce Teachers Association, and a member of the 
Southern Business Education Association, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Kappa Phi. 
nr 
Mrs. Willia M. Brownfield 
was graduated from Potter College, now a part of Western Kentucky 
State College. In 1920 she received the degree of Bachelor of Secretarial 
ouslie Science from Bowling Green Business University. Mrs. Brownfield, 
pete who is president of the Commercial Section of the Northeastern Ohio 
siete Teachers Association, is head of the Commercial Department of Glenville 
High School, Cleveland. She holds a life certificate for commercial work 
granted by the State of Ohio and is a member of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, Ohio Educational Association, Ohio Commercial 
mem- Teachers Association and the Cleveland Supervisory and Research Club. 
Class 
» 100 
IL by 
_ and Dr. James Harvey Dodd 
aie was re-elected president of the Southern Business Education Association 
ee at its Fourteenth Annual Convention. He is head of the Commercial 
Bhio. Department at the Fredericksburg State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 


Virginia. He has been active in the association for several years and 
is well-known in business education circles. Dr. Dodd has had published 
many articles dealing with problems of business education and is the 
author of some widely used textbooks in the field. 


sction Lloyd H. Jacobs 


Forks, is head of the department of business education at State Teachers College, 
, North Trenton, New Jersey. He is president of the High School Commercial 

Teachers Association of New Jersey. Mr. Jacobs holds the B.B.A. degree 

from Boston University and the E.D.M. degree from Harvard University. 
i, Ohio He taught in Natick, Massachusetts, High School and Wilby High School, 
be Waterbury, Connecticut. For 13 years, he was a teacher in the Morris- 
town, New Jersey, High School. Mr. Jacobs is a member of the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education, Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Commercial Teacher Training Institutions. 
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TEN 1936 GREGG BOOKS 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Jones. Provides a 
general understanding of how business functions 
and a training for handling personal business 
transactions. Replete with social values. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Contains a full student activity 
program. A teacher’s plan book, rich in method- 
ology, is provided on adoption. Use of correlated 
work book optional. 
List Prices: Complete Edition, $1.50 
Part I, 1.00 
Part II, 1.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TRANSCRIPTION, 
by Adams and Skimin. Supplements the regular 
shorthand course in teaching elementary transcrip- 
tion. Student instructions precede the shorthand 
exercises. In the beginning, English pitfalls are 
indicated, but the student is gradually left to his 
own judgment. Spiral binding. 

List Price, $.60 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by Ely 
and Starch. Principles and fundamentals that 
apply to the individual in every walk of life. Em- 
phasizes social or personal salesmanship, _sales- 
manship training for secretaries, and salesmanship 
applied to obtaining employment. List Price, $1.40 


FINGERS THAT TALK, by Haefner. An illus- 
trated typing manual for children from eight to 
eleven (and older). Develops typing skill with 
correct procedures, and incidentally develops read- 
ing, composition, spelling, and arithmetic. Exer- 
cise material is related to the everyday activities 
of children. List Price, $1.00 


TESTED LETTERS THAT GET THE JOB, by 
Debelack. This book of tested letters is a unique 
addition to business literature. Not only does it 
treat of the effective way of getting a job; it con- 
tains an abundance of actual letters that have 
proved their ability to influence employers favor- 
ably. List Price, $.60 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, by Smith. De- 
velops early speed and accuracy through the use of 
paragraph and straight-copy material early in the 
course. Defers application of skill to business 
forms until the later stages of learning. Provides 
daily, definite, practice routines. Lesson-planned 
throughout. List Price, $1.00 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PRAC.- 
TICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by Lenert and 
McNamara. The business office method of learn- 
ing bookkeeping. Very simple and understand- 
able. Largely self-teaching. Contains practice 
sets within the text. This is the first book of a 
two-year bookkeeping program of economy and 


direct action. List Price, $1.50 


DIRECT PRACTICE UNITS FOR BEGIN- 
NING GREGG SHORTHAND, by Odell, Rowe, 
and Stuart. A pad of thirty daily lessons for 
teaching the first six or eight weeks of shorthand 
by the direct method. Each page carries reading 
and writing vocabularies on the front and the 
transcript on the back. The student confines him- 
self to reading during the first five lessons and, in 
the sixth, begins writing the material already read. 

List Price, $.60 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL FOR THE 
FUNCTIONAL METHOD, by Leslie. A two- 
volume arrangement of the choicest material for 
teaching Gregg Shorthand by the functional 
method. Shorthand theory presented in 70 periods. 
Teacher’s Handbook contains daily methods and 
counted key. List Prices: Part I, $1.50 

Part II, 1.50 


FUNCTIONAL METHOD DICTATION, by 
Leslie. This second-semester text for teaching 
Gregg Shorthand by the functional method is for 
use upon the completion of the Functional Method 
Manual, Part II. The Teacher’s Handbook, now 
available for use with this book, contains methods, 
daily teaching procedures, and a counted key. 448 
pages. List Price, $1.50 


Send to our nearest office for examination copies. Please note that a charge must be made for Fingers 


That Talk and Tested Letters That Get the Job. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


@ London @ Sydney 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco 


Boston 


® Toronto 
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National 


Cooperative Study of 


Secondary School Standards 


Distribution of Evaluative Criteria 


Cooperative Study has developed a 
of fourteen pamphlets which in- 
-xtensive checklists, criteria, and 
nts of principles for the evalua- 
secondary schools with respect to 
aff, plant, administration, and edu- 
program and outcomes. At pres- 
‘:s material is purely tentative and 
nental and is not intended for pub- 
reproduction, or general circula- 
\ limited preliminary edition has 
inted for the use of the two hun- 
operating schools and of the com- 
of educators. studying these 
during the current year. (See 
1936, issue of this JoURNAL, 


The 
series 
clude 
statem: 
tion © 
their 
catio: 
ent t 
exper! 
licatic 
tion. 
been 


Central Office of the Cooperative 
jas received numerous letters from 
ed educators in all parts of the 
- asking for copies of this material 

in their own schools, or in class- 
‘rraduate students in education, or 
ae purposes. For the first few 

of the period that these criteria 
cing used experimentally in the co- 
ug schools, the Executive Commit- 
tee fo that any wider distribution of 
them as not desirable. 

As « result of three months experience 
with ‘lis material in the field, however, it 
feels that the time has now arrived when 
a wicer distribution is permissible and 
desira le. The Committee has voted to 
authorize a limited distribution to indi- 
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Program of the American 
Council on Education 


The American Council on Education 
represents an affiliation of leading asso- 
ciatious of American education in nu- 
merous phases of our national life. The 
NaTionNaL Councit or Business Epuca- 
TION is a member of the American Coun- 
cil. Consequently, the special attention 
of officers and official delegates and other 
representatives of our NATIONAL CouN- 
ci. is called to an article on “The Pro- 
gram of the American Council on Edu- 
cation” which appeared in the October, 
1936, issue of “The Educational Record,” 
a quarterly publication of the American 
Council. It is desirable that all official 
representatives of our NATIONAL CouUN- 
CIL acquaint themselves with the many 
important projects of the American Coun- 
cil. In this article it will be noticed on 
page 58 that there is a subcommittee of 
the American Council’s Problems and 
Plans Committee which is now studying 
the possibility of an extensive national 
‘of business education. 


Europe Challenges the 
American Teacher 


A limited supply of reprints of Gallo- 
recent series of articles in the’ 
Journat on “Europe Challenges the 
American Teacher” is now available. A 
copy may be had free by writing Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Secretary, NATIONAL 
Councr. or Business Epucation, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. This reprint 
is deserving of very careful study by 
thoughtful business teachers. 
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viduals who have a special interest in the 
criteria, and who by their criticisms and 
suggestions may aid the Committee still 
further in refinement and improvement 
of them. 

Accordingly, one complete set of the 
tentative criteria will be sent without cost 
upon request to individuals who are dei- 
initely interested in them. Only one free 
copy can be furnished to any ‘individual. 
Additional copies for the use of graduate 
classes, seminars, study groups, or facul- 
ties can be furnished at cost, 60 cents per 
set, or 5 cents for each pamphlet where 
duplicates of the entire set are not need- 
ed, provided cash in advance is sent to 
cover the small but necessary charge. 

Individuals who receive sets of the cri- 
teria in accordance with this policy are 
expected to study them caretully and to 
send to the Washington Office their judg- 
ments concerning them and their sugges- 
tions for improvement. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the criteria are 
as yet only in tentative form and will 
doubtless be materially revised as a re- 
sult of the experimental program this 
year and of the constructive criticisms 
and suggestions received from high school 
principals and serious students of sec- 
ondary education in all parts of the coun- 
try who especially request copies for 
further study—Walter C. Eells, Coor- 
dinator, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
DOC, 


American Vocational 
Association Meeting 


The American Vocational Association 
met in San Antonio, Texas from Decem- 
ber 2 to 5. The convention opened with 
a general meeting on December 2, and 
the annual banquet was given on Thurs- 
day, December 3. Sectional meetings on 
Commercial Education Rehabilitation, 
and the National Youth Administration 
and the Works Progress Administration 
were held. 

“Training for Workers in Distributive 
Occupations” was the topic of the first 
meeting of the commercial education sec- 
tion. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of 
marketing, Columbia University, New 
York City, presided. N. S. Hunsdon, as- 
sistant director of industrial education, 
San Antonio, presided at the second meet- 
ing and Bess H. Stratton, San Antonio 
Vocational and Technical School, presid- 
ed at the final commercial education sec- 
tional meeting. “Training Teachers of 
Distributive Occupations,” and “Business 
Education in Secondary Schools” were 
the topics for discussion at these respec- 
tive meetings. 

Officers of the association were elected 
at the annual business meeting held on 
Friday, December 4. They are: presi- 
dent, Dr. A. K. Getman, Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Bureau, Albany, 
New York; executive secretary, L. H. 
Dennis, Denrike Building, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Carter, 


Christmas School Conducted 
By Denver University 


A Christmas School was conducted 
by the School of Commerce, University 
of Denver, from November 2 to 18 in 
conjunction with the retail merchants 
of Denver, Colorado. 

The school, which was designed to 
train over a thousand young men and 
women for sales positions during the 
holiday season from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, was organized in response 
to an appeal from Denver merchants 
to obtain trained sales people for the 
holiday buying season. The Depart- 
ment of Retailing of the School of 
Commerce had charge of the sales 
training. 

In addition to the regular faculty of 
the School, store executives and ex- 
pert sales seople assisted in class in- 
struction. Courses of study included 
training, correct appearance, store de- 
corum, essentials of selling, and how 
to be of value and service during holi- 
day rush business. The purpose of the 
Christmas School was to select and 
give preliminary training to desirable 
applicants for retail sales work. 

Classes were held from 8 to 9 o'clock 
on Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of the three weeks’ training 
period. 
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Indiana Conference 


The Seventeenth Annual Invitational 
Conference of Indiana Commercial 
Teachers will be held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13. The theme of the discussions 
will be “Occupational Information.” 

Elvin S. Eyster, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, is in 
charge of the program. Guest speakers 
will be Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
head of the department of commercial 
teacher training, University of Pittsburgh 
and Dr. J. H. Dodd, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

The purpose of the conference will be 
to impress teachers with the fact that 
there is need for an occupational study 
of the community to determine the type 
of training to give boys and girls in or- 
der to prepare them for the jobs avail- 
able. 


Geography Teachers 
Meet In Syracuse 


The National 
Teachers held their annual meeting 
at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New 
York, on December 29 and 30. One of 
the main speakers at the meeting was 
Frick Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the as- 
sociation. 


Council of Geography 


@ 
Executives Service Bulletin 


The Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Group Insurance Division, of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, publishes 
monthly the Executives Service Bulletin, 
as one of its contributions “in the interest 
of better management.” These bulletins 
can be obtained by writing to Executives 
Service Bulletin, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, 
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TEACHING IS AN ART 


(Continued from page 7) 


cally gathered and compiled facts of edu- 
cation, and it is most desirable that the 
teacher should be familiar with this sci- 
ence. But gathering facts, compiling 
tables, and studying statistics will not 
necessarily increase one’s skill as a class- 
room teacher. 

Teaching is an art. It should, of 
course, be based upon a sound philosophy 
of education. The teacher needs such a 
philosophy, just as he needs a knowledge 
of his subject and of the science of edu- 
cation; hence, the ideal teacher prepara- 
tion curriculum will include all three. 
But let us not forget that even though 
a teacher holds to a most admirable 
philosophy of education, even though he 
has a great mass of educational statistics 
at his command, even though he knows 
his subject thoroughly, he still may be 
unable to clear up a minor difficulty in 
a child’s mind. For after all, it is the 
duty of the teacher to explain, to make 
clear, to guide, and to inspire. The do- 
ing of these things comprises the art of 
teaching—R. G. Walters, Director of 
Teacher Training and Personnel Officer, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


New Association In Chio 


A new association has been formed by 
the commercial teachers of Trumbull 
County, Ohio. The group plans to meet 
every two months at the Y.M.C.A. in 
Warren, Ohio, to study and discuss the 
various problems confronting the teach- 
ers in the county. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are: 

President, Merlin H. Gander, Leavittsburg. 

Vice-President, Lovina Newlum, McDonald. 

Treasurer, Harold Paterson, Howland. 

Secretary, Marceline Yost, Southington. 


New Washington Association 


On Saturday, December 19, a group of 
commercial teachers from Western 
Washington met at the Gowman Hotel 
in Seattle and organized an association 
of commercial teachers to be known as 
the Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The meeting was 
sponsored and called by the Snohomish 
County Commercial Teachers. The Uni- 
versity of Washington faculty, the North- 
west Private Business Schools’ Associa- 
tion, and several commercial textbook 
companies were represented. 


Josef S. Blue, head of the Commercial 
Department, Everett High School, was 
elected temporary president and Noel 
Carmichael, also of Everett, temporary 
secretary. These officers will function un- 
til May when a meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the state typewriting 
contest, at which time permanent officers 
will be elected. 


A committee was appointed to draw up 
a permanent constitution to be presented 
at the next general meeting, to be held 
in Seattle on January 30. The members 
of this committee are Cora Lynn Smith, 
Everett, chairman; J. E. Chamberlin, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle; Ada Sea- 
bury, Snohomish; Luella Jones, Ed- 
monds; John Blankenhorn, Longview; 
and Frank Hamack, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


IN ITALY 


(Continued from page 16) 


the political corporative, judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and military systems of 
the “Stata fascista” (fascistic 
State). It illustrates the national 
society with particular reference to 
the juvenile organizations and to the 
physical, political, and religious edu- 
cation. It enlarges upon the national 
education in general with particular 
reference to technical instruction. 
It describes briefly the organizations 
of the Partito Nazionale Fascista 
(National Fascistic Party) and of 
the Vilitia voluntaria per la secure- 
tia nationale (voluntary army for 
national safety). It also describes in 
a particular way the trade-unions 


for workmen and workgivers, the 
legislation for work, the carta del 
lavoro (chart of work), and the or- 
ganizations of Dopolavoro (work- 
men’s clubs). It points to the re- 
ligious conciliations and to the 
covenant with the Holy See. It ele- 
vates the significance of the family 
in the national society, its character- 
istics and its spiritual and economic 
values, and also the connections of 
the family with the State. Finally, 
it enlarges upon the duties of the 
citizen towards his native cou: try, 
the national society, and the far iily. 


(To be continued) 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 


KEYBOARD 


40 FEWER OPERATIONS 
in listing and adding these 
10 amounts... 


Easy to Learn—Profitable to Know 


Now, more than ever, students with a working 
knowledge of short-cut figuring are a step 
ahead when they enter the business world. 
For the short-cut way is the fastest, most 
effortless method of adding and listing known. 
Burroughs invites teachers to send for a free, 
illustrated booklet describing the short-cut 
method of listing and adding amounts on the 


Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Nu 
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The 10 amounts on this 
tape were listed and added 
with only 11 simple oper- 
ations through the use of 
the Burroughs short-cut 
method of listing on the 
Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard, 


Had these l0amounts 
beenlistedbydepress- 
ing each key and the 
motor bar separately 
—and had there been 
a cipher key to de- 
press—it would have 
required 51 oper- 
ations instead of 4 


This saving of 40 oper- 
ations is possible because 
on the Burroughs Short- 
Cut Keyboard two or more 
keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be de- 
pressed simultaneously; 
and because there are no 
operations wasted depress- 
ing a cipher key. Ciphers 
print automatically. 

If you are not now taking 
full advantage of short-cut 
figuring, get in touch with 
the local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. He can show 
you how to save thousands 
of needless motions in the 
course of a day’s figuring. 
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Arkansas Valley 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial 
Teachers Club met in Wichita, Kansas 
on (ictober 10. L. E. Wilbur, Wichita 
Hic» School East, is president of the 
erov) and served as chairman of the 
mee! 1g. 

Addresses were given by Truman Reed, 
principal of Wichita High School East; 
4 Bounous, Wichita High School 
Eas: Nora Stosz, Wichita High School 
Jorth; I. E. Peterson, personnel director 

» Federal Land Bank; William Cole, 
School, Hutchinson, Kansas; and 
W. A. Young, Friends University, 


e 
Kentucky 


T!c Kentucky Business Education As- 
soci:tion had its Fall meeting at the 
Ho! ves High School, Covington, Ken- 
tuck, Saturday, December 5. Dr. W. iP 
Moore, head of the Department of Com- 
merc at the Eastern Kentucky State 
Tea College, presided. 

A» address of welcome was extended 
by |'. H. Mills, principal of the Holmes 
Hig! School. A response to this welcome 
was made by Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, 
Department of Education of the Louis- 
ville Public Schools. 

“lusiness Education Looks Ahead” was 
discussed by Ray G. Price, head of the 
Department of Commercial — Teacher 
eee ing of the University of Cincinnati. 

_ Dawson, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Training at Berea Col- 
lege, discussed “Vocational Guidance in 
Business Education.” The ‘“Reorganiza- 
tion of Business Education in Covington 
Public Schools” was the topic develoned 
by T. E. Fitzhugh of the Holmes High 
School. A. J. Lawrence, head of the 
Commercial Teacher Training at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, spoke on “Going 
Forward with Business Education in 
Kentucky.” 

At the luncheon, Wayne Lowe, Director 
of Sales Training of the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co., explained the methods 
employed by his company in training 
young men and women for service with 
Kroger. Heard on the luncheon program 
also was Irving R. Garbutt. Supervisor of 
Business Education in Cincinnati, who 
discussed “The Reorganization of Busi- 
ness Education in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools.” 

The spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association will be 
in Louisville while the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is in session. Officers are 
elected at this meeting. 


West Virginia 


_At the meeting of the commercial sec- 
tion of the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation which was held in Huntington 
on Friday, November 13, Professor ID. 
D. Lessenberry, director of courses in 
commercial education, The University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsvlvania. de- 
livered the main address. New officers 
of the association are: 
Chairman, O. N. McCoy, Wheeling High 
School. Wheeling. 
Vice-Chairman, T. H. Coates, New River State 
College, Montgomery. 
Secretary. Mrs. Ruth Howard Pyle, Victory 
High School, Clarksburg. 
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Private School Meetings 
At E. C. T. A. Convention 


The Private School Executives’ Ses- 
sions of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on March 
26 and 27. 

Speakers scheduled for the opening 
meeting are D. C. McIntosh, president of 
the McIntosh Publishing Company, 
Dover, New Hampshire; E. G. Purvis, 
dean of Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C.; and P. S. Spangler, president of 
Duffs-Iron City Business College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Question Box session will be held 
on Saturday morning, March 27. This 
meeting is designed for all private school 
executives and teachers. Charles E. Zou- 
beck, associate editor, Gregg News Let- 
ter, Gregg Publishing Company, will be 
the commentator on questions regarding 
the Functional Method of Shorthand. 
Questions on making transcripts will be 
commented on by James M. Thompson, 
School of Commerce & Finance, New 
York University and Katherine M. Sny- 
der, Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


J. P. Alexander, New England District 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston; and K. M. 
Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, will be the commentators on the 
question, “What Should Be the Edu- 
cational Background and Special Train- 
ing of a Secretary from the Employer's 
Point of View?” 

Questions on these subjects are solicit- 
ed from all private school executives and 
teachers. They should be mailed to Ger- 
ald Devaux, Cambria-Rowe Business Col- 
lege, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Members of the Kansas State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association met in To- 
peka on November 6 and 7. F. A. Thorne, 
Coffeyville, president of the association, 
presided at the luncheon meeting. Gol- 
dena Fisher of the Gregg Publishing 
Company. Chicago, and W. Harmon Wil- 
son, editor of The Balance Sheet, were 
two of the speakers. 

Dr. W. V. Cheek, State Teachers Col- 
jege. Snringfield, Missouri, spoke on 
“What Can Be Done to Make the Teach- 
ing ot Rookkeeping More Effective?” at 
the breakfact meeting held Saturday, No- 
vember 7. Other speakers at this meeting 
were Marco Morrow, assistant publisher 
of Canner Publications. who talked on 
“The School and the Business World”; 
and Gertrrvde Beers, head of the depart- 
ment of Commercial Arts. University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Miss Beers’ topic was 
“Imereving Shorthand Methods and Ma- 
terials.” 

The following officers were elected at 
the business meeting: president. L. J. 
Romnons, Wichita High School Fast, 
Wichita: vice-president, R. C. Denton, 
Grest Bend High School Great Bend; 
and secretary-treasurer. Mabel Pinson, 
Abilene High School, Abilene. 


The Department of Commercial Educa- 
tion of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
scciation held its annual meeting in Kan- 
sas City on Friday, November 13. Earl 
J. Van Horne, Westport Senior High 
School, Kansas City, was chairman of the 
meeting and Winifred Weatherman was 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments for the luncheon. 

Speakers at the meeting were W. Har- 
mon Wilson, lecturer in the University 
of Cincinnati and editor of The Balance 
Sheet; Lloyd Jones, director of research 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago; F. H. Elwell, director of the 
School of Commerce, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison; and Goldena_ Fisher, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Officers elected at the business meeting 
are: chairman, Ruth Hughes, High 
School, Maplewood; vice-chairman, Fern 
Lowman, Central High School, St. Jos- 
eph; and secretary, W. V. Cheek, State 
Teachers College, Springfield. 


Pennsylvania 


The commercial section of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association met 
Wednesday, December 30 in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Francis J. Hathy, Lancas- 
ter, president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. Other officers are Charles 
S. Smith, Dillsburg, vice-president and 
Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harrisburg, sec- 
retary. 

A business session preceded the talks, 
Ciscussions and committee reports. George 
FE. McLaughlin, Director of Vocational 
Education, Lancaster, spoke on “Occu- 
pational Survevs as a Basis for Commer- 
cial Guidance.” Committee reports were 
given by Adam Brucher, Jr., Reading; 
Miss Hoke, Bloomsburg; S. Gordon 
Rudy, Camp Hill; and Harry B. Lutz, 
Lancaster. 


The commercial section of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting in the south ballroom of the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Icwa, on November 6, 1936. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, W. A. Wollenhaupt, Head Com- 
mercial Department, Junior- Senior High 
School, Newton, Iowa. : 

Secretary, Inez McCall, Commercial Instruc- 
tor, Anamosa Public Schools, Anamosa, Iowa. 


New York State 
Association Meeting 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York held its Fall 
meeting in Utica, New York, on Novem- 
ber 27 and 28. A dinner meeting was 
held on Friday, November 27. 

An open forum and a discussion .of 
questions which had been submitted by 
members of the association were held on 
Saturday morning. Thomas G. O’Brien. 
president, presided at the meeting. 
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PREPARE PUPILS 
FOR LIFE TODAY 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


By WILLIAM B. CORNELL, Professor of Management, New York 
University, and JOHN H. MacDONALD, Assistant to the Vice 
President and Treasurer, National Broadcasting Company 


The subject matter of this book is abreast of the latest 
developments in the field of business organization and 
management. Conforms with the views of outstanding 
business men. The co-ordinated development gives 
pupils a clear picture of the problems in this field and 
the relationship of different types of business in their 
departments. 600 pages, $1.88. 
Manual and Key separate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BOOKKEEPING and BUSINESS 


By CHARLES E. BOWMAN, Girard College, Temple University, 
and ATLEE L. PERCY, Boston University. 


A complete bookkeeping course with simple language, 
concrete explanations and illustrations, and carefully 
graded lessons. In these books the essentials of book- 
keeping in current business practice are taught and 
the student is given a sound business training. Main- 
tains a careful balance between vocational prepara- 
tion and an understanding of the elements of business 
management. A modified Balance Sheet approach is 
made the basis for a logical presentation of the func- 
tions of accounts. Practice with business papers is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Elementary Course 324 pages $1.48 

Advanced Course 453 pages 1.64 

Workbooks, Manuals, and Keys Separate 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, Harvard University. 


This pioneer book is the first to meet present-day 
views in training pupils for economic livng. Consumer- 
knowledge is here developed to precede vocational 
business education. Throughout, the pupil’s attention 
is centered on present economic security. 608 pages 
$1.48 


Workbooks with tests and Teacher’s 
Handbook separate 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
FUNDAMENTALS 
SERIES 


This series represents a new kind of business text. 
Modern, concise, scholarly, each volume offers the mater'al 
for a complete course. The price is so uniquely low as io 
constitute news—$1.00. 


Volumes in the Series 
Bennett’s Bookkeeping, Principles and Practice 

Burton’s Cost Accounting 
Carmichael’s Accounting, Principles and Practice 

Doubman’s Retail Merchandising 
Dygert’s Advertising, Principles and Practice 
Goode’s How to Write Advertising 
McNall and McMurry’s Agricultural Bookkeeping 
Allen’s General Principles of Insurance 
Nelson’s Auditing 
Steiner’s Mercantile Credit 


Ask us about these alert ABF volumes. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CC. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
by Augustus H. Smith 


New Edition—$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary schoo! 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil’s live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Federation Holds Annual Convention 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration, held at Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
Jland, Ohio, on December 28, 29, 30 and 
31, was reported by members who at- 
tended to have been a most successful 
and beneficial meeting. 

The -omplete program for the conven- 
tion wos outlined in the December issue 
Ti: JourNAL or Business Epuca- 


hed Teaching Procedure” was the 
r the convention. All round table 
ion meetings functioned as usual 
and t entire program was centered 
aroun ihe general theme. 

4 |. Tull, The Business Institute, De- 
troit, pice and retiring president of 
the F eration, presided at the general 


theme 
and 


ana; Vice-Chairman—J. I. Kinman, Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washington; Sec- 
retary-—-Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Fountain City Busi- 
ness College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Public Schools Department 


Chairman—W. L. Moore, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—W. T. 
Greene, Pershing High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Secretary—Zellma Bundy, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Administrators Round Table 
Chairman—Guy Daniels, Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana; Vice-Chairman-—— A. E. 
Forsman, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Secretary—Florence Breen, Brown's School 
of Business, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


College Instructors Round Table 


Chairman—Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; Vice- 


Federation Officers Elected 


to Serve 


for the Coming Year 


Hazen 
rresident 


Agnes E. Meehan 
2nd Vice-President 


assem}ly. J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, had charge of registration and gen- 
eral arrangements for the convention. 

L. M. Hazen, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, was elected president of 
the Federation for the coming year. 
Other new officers of the Association are: 
first ~ president, R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania ; 
second vice- president, Agnes E. Meehan, 
Washington High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana: secretary, J. Murray Hill; and 
treasurer, Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Members of the Executive Board are: 

M. Hazen; Arthur F. Tull; H. M. 
Owen, Brown's Business College, Deca- 
tur, Illinois ; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa; and J. 
Murray Hill. 

Officers of the public schools and Dri- 
vate schools departments and the various 
sections for the next year are as follows: 


Private Schools Department 


Chairman—George A. 
Draughon Busines; College, 


Meadows, Meadows- 
Shreveport, Louisi- 
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1937 


J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


R. G. Walters 
Ist Vice-President 


Jay W. Miller 
Treasurer 


Chairman—H. A. Andruss, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Secretary—El- 
dora Flint, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Round Table 


Chairman—Harry W. Harb, Madison College, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Vice-Chairman—J. W. Alex- 
ander, Prof essional School of Accounting & 
Finance, Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary—Nora For- 
rester, Wichita High School North, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Office Machine Round Table 


Chairman—Thomas_ Redfield, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Vice- 
Chairman—Helen M. Beaumont, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary—Leora John- 
~ Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 


Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman—J. Earl Zimmerman, John Muir 
School, Parma, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—Elvin S. 
Eyster, Director of Guidance and Head of Busi- 
ness Department, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Secretary 
—Mrs. Marian Tedens, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Social-Economic Round Table 


Chairman—Walter Kumpf, Virginia Junior 
College, Virginia, Minnesota; Secretary—Irma 
Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


New Orleans Meetings 


A joint meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education and the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teach- 
er Training Institutions with the co-op- 
eration of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation will be held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana on February 20, 1937. Head- 
quarters for the meeting will be the 
hKoosevelt Hotel. 

Ray Abrams, principal of the Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, will preside at the morning 
meeting of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training  Institu- 
tions. The general topic for discussion at 
that meeting will be “Implications of the 
Federal Vocational Education Act for 
Commercial Education.” 

Professor F. G. Nichols, president of 
the association, will preside 3 = lunch- 
eon meeting and Professor Zelliot, 
president of the of 
Fducation of the N.E.A., will preside at 
the afternoon meeting. 

The general program theme for the 
evening dinner meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education will be 
“Business Vocational Education for Dis- 
tributive Occupations.” Speakers at this 
meeting include Dr. J. C. Wright, Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education; Alex- 
ander S. Massell, principal, Central School 
of Business and Arts, New York City; 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; and F. G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
ersity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Ruby V. Perry, principal, Allen High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, is 
general chairman of the local committees. 
Ray Abrams is chairman of the dinner 
reception committee, and May Allen, 
president, Delta Kappa Gamma, is chair- 
man of the luncheon reception committee. 


The N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education and the N.E.A. Department of 
Vocational Education will hold joint 
meeting on February 23 in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Ernest A. Zelliot, professor of 
education, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado is president of the Department 
of Business Education and Frederick G. 
Leasure, director of vocational education, 
Fublic Schools, Portland, Oregon, is 
president of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education. 

John G. Wright, United States Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will speak at the meeting 
on “The George-Deen Act and Its Sig- 
nificance in Vocational Education.” Ray 
Abrams, principal, Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates, New Orleans, will 
also address the group. Her topic will be 
“Business Behavior: Character Training 


Through Direct Methods.” 


An open discussion on “Business Edu- 
cation in Relation to Other Forms of Vo- 
cational Education” will be led by Har- 
old G. Shields, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Florida Meeting 


The Florida Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation will meet at Orlando, Florida, 
March 16-18. The theme of the meeting 
will be: “General Values of Business 
Education.” J. Harry Benson, Starke, 
is president, and Emily M. Carleton, Win- 
ter Park, is secretary and treasurer. 
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TO BOOKKEEPING 
TEACHERS 


@ The Pathfinder 
Service Bulletin 
is accorded nation- 
al recognition |} 
the accountir 
profession. 


Basher: 


In the July @ Although pu: - 
Le PRODUCERS lished primari , 
for practicing pu! - 
lic accountants. 
it will be maile | 
each month wit 
out charge to ar 
bookkeepin ; 
teacher reque: 

ing it onscho | 
letterhead. 


@ Bookkeepir 

and accountir 

= teachers thr: 
out the Unite 

States have found that the featur 
articles in each issue provide material for interesting ar 
practical classroom discussion. Sample copies on reque: 


ADDRESS: EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Charles R.Hadley Company 


Enjoy the advantages of modern Globe- 330 N. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNI. 
Wernicke Tri-Guard files, which include Publishers of The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accountin 4 
quick filing, fast finding, greater visibility, = 


more efficiency with less work, and a con- Amazi ng offer on  3-— | 


siderable saving of time and money. FILING PRACTICE OUTFITS 


Modernize your office—it pays. The Globe- 
Wemnicke dealer in your city will be glad | Under 


method, each pupil works with a model vis- 


to demonstrate Tri-Guard files without cost ible system, sets up the record, makes en- 


4 : : : tries, establishes visible signal control and 
Or obligation, or write direct to us. draws conclusions from the posted facts. For 
demonstration, a 6-tray Kardex visible 

cabinet is furnished. Five slides are fitted 

the G/W Tri-Guard principle and Safe- stock, ledger and sales records. The sixth 
guard filing plan. slide has Kardex pockets only. Included also 
is a text book, a teacher’s instruction guide. 
Left: Top rods act | and Certificates of Proficiency for students. . 
as a “'sway-check.” | Qne teacher in each school purchasing a complete set of equipment 
will he given a free correspondence course conducted by the American 
poension and index | Institute of Filing,which maintains a free question and answer service. 
as well as support 
fe) contents of drawer. VERTICAL METHODS 
Above: In the Tri-Guard ae Fe Hundreds of schools are using the Library Bureau course enthusiastically, Students 
file, each guide slides actually work as file clerks... learn filing by doing filing. Students file miniature 
on three rods, one at the correspondence in miniature folders behind min- 
bottom and one on each | : 2 4 iature guides. The text book “Progressive 
side of the drawer. j ee : j Indexing and Filing” fits any curriculum. The 
é “Teacher's Key” and “Teacher's Guide” act a8 
ae \Y \ / => aids to teacher. In addition, a free training 
4 course is given to one teacher in each schot 


which installs a complete outfit, text am 
samples. 


Right: A “V"’ filing pocket is created 
by atouch of the fingers. It provides ample 


working space; saves time, work, wear and / 
tear on guides and contents of drawer. ¥ : : = MAIL COUPON FOR FR FE FOLDERS 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer. P-312 
American Institute of Filing 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ONE SET ENOUGH FOR SEVEN 
Please send me full details of your Prac- 


Lh. Gl b \ e CLASSES. It is only to : 
e rr 1 tice Plan of Filing. I am interested in: 
Seven different classes can use the © Vertical Filing () Visible Filing 
we Cincinnati, Ohio , equipment at the same time 
th class is worki i t 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 
: 


courses have been planned and are 


NEEDED IN OFFICES available covering 20, 40 and 80 


pericds work, 
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E. G. Eriksen Teaching 
at Wayne University 


Edwacd G. Eriksen is now teaching at 
Wayne ‘‘niversity, Detroit, Michigan. He 
is an .-sistant professor in accounting 
and eco iomics. 

Mr. iksen was an instructor at the 
Univers: ty of Minnesota for seven years, 
part o which time he was advisor to 
student organizations in the Dean of 
Men's ‘tlice. For two and a half years, 
he wa: head of the commercial training 
in ar -earch project carried on in the 
employ ent stabilization research insti- 
tute © the University of Minnesota. 


Edward G. Eriksen 


Previois to his college teaching experi- 
ence, \ir. Eriksen had served as athletic 
coach and head of the commercial depart- 
ment i several high schools in the state 
of Washington. 

He attended the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle and received his M. A. 
degree from the University of Minne- 
sota. At the present time, Mr. Eriksen is 
working for his Ph. D. degree. 


e 
N. E. A. Department 
Membership Campaign 


According to a report from Lola Mac- 
lean, national membership chairman of 
the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, the national membership of 
that association was 1885 on December 
first as compared with 1021, at the same 
time in 1935. Five thousand is the goal 
set for this year’s membership campaign. 

California and Michigan receive the 
honors as being the first states to cross 
the 200 mark. Michigan has 218 members 
this year, as compared with 39 at this 
time last year. California has increased 
its numbers from 121 to 254 in the same 
Period. 

Last year there were only three divi- 
sions while there are six divisions this 
year. In addition to the Central, Eastern, 
and Western divisions there are the Mid- 
wale Southern and Southeastern dis- 
Ticts, 

On the first of November, before the 
active campaign had really started, the 
membership was more than double ‘what 
it was on November first of the previous 
year. On November 1, 1935, the member- 
ship totaled 554 and on November 1, 1936, 
the total membership was 1200. 

The list of divisional chairmen was 
Printed in the December issue of THE 
JournaL. They have now appointed state 
chairmen to assist in the campaign. 
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Mr. Given Accepts 
New Appointment 


John N. Given was apro'‘nted Assistant 
Supervisor in charge of Com-rercial Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California, on No- 
vember 39. He takes the position former- 
ly held by Albert E. Bullock. Mr. Given 
was for ten years head of the department 
of commerce at the George Washington 
High School, Los Angeles. 


John N. Given 


He was awarded the degree of Bach- 
clor of Business Administration from 
the University of Southern California 
and the degree of Master of Science in 
Education from the same school. 

Mr. Given is well-known among Cali- 
fornia commercial teachers because of the 
active part he has taken in the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He recently served as president 
of this organization. He is also president 
of Gamma Rho Tau, honorary commer- 
cial fraternity. 

Mr. Bullock’s new appointment was an- 
nounced in the December issue of this 
magazine. A dinner was given in his 
honor by the Los Angeles Commercial! 
Teachers’ Association on December 10. 


e 
Pennsylvania Contest 


Professor H. A. Andruss, director of 
the Department of Commerce, Bloors- 
burg State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has sent out letters to com- 
mercial teachers throughout the state re- 
garding plans for the Seventh Annual 
Commercial Contest to be held at the 
State Teachers College in May, 1937. 
Fifty schools are expected to compete in 
the contest. 

Competing high schools will be divided 
into two groups: Class A will consist of 
those schools having three or more full- 
time commercial teachers during the 
school year 1935-36, and Class B, those 
schools having less than three full-time 
commercial teachers during the 1935-36 
school year. 


Ivan E. Chapman 
Rece:ves Promotion 


Ivan E. Chapman was recently pro- 
moted to the position of Supervising Di- 
rector of High Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gn. He also retains his former posi- 
acting prircipal of Cass High 
Western High 


tions of 
School principal of 
School, Detroit. 

Mr. Chapman began his teaching ex- 
perience in Detroit about fifteen years 
ago. He was first a teacher of commer- 
cial subjects at Eastern High School for 
feur years. The next three years he 
served as first assistant in the commer- 


Ivan E. Chapman 


cial department at Western High School, 
then becoming head of the commercial 
department of Northwestern High 
School. While at Northwestern High 
School, he was also named assistant prin- 
cipal in charge of boys. Following this 
experience, Mr. Chapman became prin- 
cipal of Western High School. 

On February 25, 1935, Western High 
School was burned to the ground and so 
the majority of students was moved to 
the Cass Technical High School. In May, 
1936, Mr. Chapman was made acting prin- 
cipal of the Cass Technical High School, 
continuing the principalship of the West- 
ern High School. 

Mr. Chapman holds a life certificate 
from the Michigan State Normal College. 
He also attended the University of Michi- 
gan and holds the A. B., LL.B., and M. 
Ed. degrees. For more than fifteen years, 
he has represented the public schools de- 
partment on the executive board of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion and was recently presented a watch 
by his many friends and associates in 
appreciation of the excellent and invalu- 
able service he has rendered the Federa- 
tion. 


New Degree at Harvard 
Holmes of the Har- 


Dean Henry W. 
vard Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has announced 
that the degree of Master of Education 
will be awarded only for study in prep- 
aration of work of school superintend- 
ents, principals, and education specialists 
beginning this year. Hereafter, the de-' 
gree of Master of Arts in Teaching will 
be awarded to students preparing to be 
secondary school teachers. 
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Do You Teach Typewriting The New Way? 
Walton-Maclean 

Typewriting Procedure 

These Projects And Practice 


is an amazingly successful method of teaching ty pe- 
writing. 


Examine 


The Walton-Maclean direct and natural met!iod 
presents the shortest line between two points in t pe- 
writing—the start and the finish. Students begi by 
Variety is not only the spice of life; it is also the writing tences ningless exercises are e) mi- 
element which provides all-around training for your nated and their enthusiasm is maintained while »hey 
students. are developing their typing technique along \ ell- 

We'll gladly send you free examination copies of these defined and scientific principles, by an intere: ing 


special projects for your typing students—to consider for variety of copy. 


introduction. Th 
Typewriting Office Practice—a series of 50 related prob- e text gives you ample opportunity to exer ‘ise 
lems from an automobile office. your own judgment. Your ability and necessit. in 
Radio Typing and Office Practice—splendid material in the classrooms are recognized and you do not ind 
letter writing, tabulating, and rough draft work taken ready made directions which conflict with your wn 
from a fascinating, modern business. knowledge of the needs of particular students. 

Legal Typing Practice—develops high standards of accu- 2zf]. 
racy applicable to all kinds of office work. ch will gladly send this 
tical work for 
Examine also the Rowe project books in ee eee ee 
Bookkeeping, and Elementary Business. 


Are you getting Tue Rowe Bupcer? It’s free. 332-390 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinoi: 


The H. M. ROWE Company 
624 N. Gilmor St. 320 East 21st St. ‘ee) MP ANY 


Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 


INTRODUCTION 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING Kirk, Buckley and Waesche 
AND ACCOUNTING The new 1937 edition contains a sound, interesting, 


Seventeenth Edition up-to-date course in business fundamentals, rich in 
1. The discussions, illustrations, and examples in the text- exploratory and cultural values. Includes the new 


book are built around records of the individual, the Social Security Act and what it means to the worker. 


family, the retailer, the wholesaler, the school, banking ° : : : 
institutions, and cities. Problems at the end of each Coordinates the facts of business with the business of 
chapter and in the appendix apply these and many other living, helping each pupil to become an enlightened 


naatacencdeneeatnaggpreeitters consumer. The organization parallels the actual con- 


. You may obtain, separate from the textbook, optional : ron 4 hast ith 
practice material of a nonvocational nature consisting of sumer transaction. Handwriting and business arith- 
projects or practice sets involving record-keeping for a metic correlated in every chapter. Abundant pupil- 
family, a college student, a football team, a club, a pro- Sais , . : | 
fessional man, a cafeteria, a farmer, a high-school paper, activities. More than 250 illustrations, many in colors. 
or a high-school treasurer. Practical, economic workbooks. Objective tests. Com- 

. You may obtain, separate from the textbook, practice plete teacher’s manual. 
sets with or without business papers to apply the prin- 
ciples to all types of business organizations, such as a 
radio dealer, a candy manufacturer, a sporting goods busi- Examination copies sent on request, 
ness, a commission business, a municipality, a wholesale . R . 
grocer, and a garage. with a view to adoption. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | FTHE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Mr. Smith at 
Hampton Institute 


Lucius Smith has joined the faculty of 
the “chool of Business, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, for the year 1936-37. Mr. 
Smit received his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Shaw University, Raleigh, 
Nor Carolina, and his Bachelor of 
Com nercial Science and Master of Arts 
degr from New York University. 

M Smith is well prepared for the du- 
ties | his new position. Prior to his 
care. in business education, he was a 
gra’. and high school teacher and prin- 
cipa! n both town and city communities. 
In 1°24, he was the director of the com- 
mer. il department of Morris Brown 
Coll: e, and for six years, 1924 to 1930, 
head of commercial department, Wash- 
ingt’ » High School, Atlanta, Georgia. In 
1930, he accepted a position with the 
Bluetcld (W. Va.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1s professor of business education, 
with he exception of courses in Educa- 
tione Sociology, until September, 1936. 

At Hampton, Professor Smith offers 
for toe first semester, a course in Build- 
ers’ Accounting, Industrial Economics, 
Economic Geography, and a survey-ex- 
ploratory course in Negro Business En- 
terprises. He will also supervise thesis 
work. 


Miss Ford Talks Before Engineers 


Gertrude C. Ford, typewriting instruc- 
tor, Grove City College, Grove City, 
gs sylvania, discussed “The Application 
of Time and Motion Study to Typewrit- 
ing” at the Time and Motion Study Ses- 
sion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at its annual meeting 
in New York City on November 30. 

The Time and Motion Study Division, 
as its name indicates, is composed largely 
of people engaged in time and motion 
study in industry and offices. Miss Ford 
has observed office activities in many of 
the leading business houses in various 
parts of the United States as an aid to 
her interpretation of instruction for type- 
writing and other business subjects. 


Mr. Kennedy Awarded Degree 


Audley R. Kennedy of the commerce 
department of San Jose High School, 
San Jose, California, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education from the 
faculty of Stanford University in Octo- 
er. 

Dr. Kennedy’s dissertation resulted 
from five years of experimentation in 
teaching economic geography. Because of 
his belief that visual recognition improves 
ability to pass tests, he devised study- 
guide sheets, daily objective tests, outline 
maps and frequent reviews for studying 
economic geography and compared this 
method with the class-discussion method. 
he study-guide method, according to Dr. 
ennedy, far surpasses that of class- 
discussion. 
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Florida Seniors 
Attend Convention 


Four Florida high school seniors at- 
tended the fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation at the Hotel Andrew Johnson, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, November 26, 27 
and 28. They were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Harry Benson, having won high- 
est awards in business education at the 
Bradford High School at Starke, Florida. 
Mr. Benson, head of the business depart- 
ment, provides a free trip to this con- 


J. Harry Benson (extreme right, first row) 
and Mrs. Benson (second from left, second 
row) with Prize-winning Students. 


vention or similar meetings each year for 
the high school seniors who have the 
highest scholastic averages in business 
education. 

Mr. Benson is president of the Florida 
Business Teachers’ Association and had 
charge of business teacher training at the 
University of Florida last summer. 

The prize-winning students are desirous 
of corresponding with other high school 
students on business subjects and similar 
topics. Their addresses are: Ethel Taylor 
and Oleta Smith, Lawtey, Florida; Jessie 
May Brannen, Hampton, Florida : Arlie 
Sponholtz, Starke, Florida. 


New Position for H. G. Cobb 


Hiram G. Cobb has accepted a position 
as a teacher of commercial education in 
the State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. He formerly taught and su- 
pervised teacher training in the Secre- 
tarial Science Department of the Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Mr. Cobb is a graduate of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, having received 
his bachelor’s degree in commercial edu- 
cation from there in 1930. He holds a 
M. A. degree from the University of 
Iowa and is now working for his doc- 


torate. 
e 


H. T. Hamlen Promoted 


Harold T. Hamlen has been named 
head of the department of business edu- 
cation, Morristown High School, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. He has been an in- 
structor in the school since 1931. 

Mr. Hamlen is a graduate of Rider 
College, and he was awarded his B. S. 
in Education from Rutgers University in 
1936. He has had much practical busi- 
ness experience in the various offices of 
several large companies and also taught 
in Mt. Holly High School, Mt. Holly, 
New Jersey. 


A. M. Sugarman to 
Assist Mr. Altholz 


Arthur M. Sugarman was recently as- 
signed to assist Nathaniel Altholz, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education, New York 
City, in supervising junior, senior and 
evening high school commercial educa- 
tion. His assignment came from Dr. Har- 
G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. 

Mr. Sugarman was, before his transfer, 
first assistant and chairman of the de- 
partment of stenography at Seward Park 
High School. He has also, for many 
years, conducted teacher-training courses 
in the local colleges and universities. 


London Sanders Teaches 
In North Carolina 


London A. Sanders assumed a position 
as professor of business science at Cho- 
wan College, Murfreesboro, North Caro- 
lina, in September. 

Mr. Sanders has had college and high 
school teaching experience in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. He received his Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees from the 
University of Tennessee and has had spe- 
cialized training at the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; the McKenzie Business College, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Fall’s Busi- 
ness College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Prior to this year the commercial 
courses offered at Chowan College have 
not carried college credit. The commer- 
cial courses have, however, been fully 
standardized and may now be counted as 
electives for degrees. A four-year course 
ot study leading to the B.S. degree in 
commercial education will be announced 
in the next school catalog. 


Miss Peik at 
Russell Sage College 


Bertha Peik has recently joined the 
staff of Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York to head the Merchandising Division 
of the School of Business Education. 

Miss Peik is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and was awarded her 
M. A. degree from the Research Bureau 
of Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. She has had much business ex- 
perience, having served as assistant em- 
ployment director, training director, lec- 
turer on fashions, fashion writer and 


* analyst in stores in Pittsburgh, Newark, 


New York, and Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Jacobs on 
National Committee 


Mrs. Harry Loeb Jacobs, wife of the 
President of Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is one of four New Eng- 
land women to be named a member of 
the National Women’s Committee of the 
1936 Mobilization for Human Needs. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is honorary 
chairman and Mrs. Herbert Hoover is 
vice-chairman of the committee. 
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A New Kind of 


Elementary Business Text 


. .. That enables the student to discover basic principles for himself. 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


A text that uses, wherever possible, the student’s own immediate business contacts as a 
workshop where he discovers for himself those important basic principles that concern him 


as a consumer and as a possible producer. 


TEXTBOOK .. WORKBOOK . . PROBLEM BOOK 
TESTING PROGRAM . . TEACHING MANUAL 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW BOOKS 
promising enriched 
learning, better class- 
room performance 


Korona-Rowe 
BUSINESS AND 


Bring the graduate 
closer to the job... 


PERSONAL TYPEWRITING 
Odell - Clark - Miller - Paulsen 


Travis - Twiss 


I. HOW MODERN BUSINESS 
SERVES US 


II. BUSINESS: ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND OPERATION (In press) 


Write for information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Clip coupon for details of 
FILING PRACTICE OUTFITS 


HUNDREDS of successful schools are 
using Remington Rand Practice equip- 
ment to give their graduates better 
preparation for a job. The small sized 
practice outfits are inexpensive, may 
used for years. Instruction is greatly sim- 
plified. Complete Teacher’s Keys answer 
every question. Modern texts supplement 
the tray and file work. 


VERTICAL METHODS 


Vertical filing practice outfits are MAIL C O UP O NT Oo D AY 


miniature filing departments. 
Students file miniature corre- 
spondence in miniature folders 
behind miniature guides. It is 
only necessary to purchase 
enough equipment for each stu- 
dent in one class. Seven classes 
can use it at the same time pro- 
vided they are working on a dif- 
ferent part of the course. 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


Under the new Remington Rand 
practice method, each pupil 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, 
American Institute of Filing, P-31 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me full details of your Prac- 
tice Plan of Filing. I am interested in: 


1) Vertical Filing [© Visible Filing 


works with a model visible system— sets 
up the record, makes entries, establishes 
visible signal control and draws conclu- 
sions from the posted facts. 


In addition, with either the Vertical or 
Visible Filing Practice Course, one teach- 
er in each school installing one complete 
outfit, text and samples, is eligible for a 
free training course conducted by the 
American Institute of Filing, whieh also 
maintains a free question and answer 
service. 
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BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by Lucien 
Blair Kinney, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 350 p. $1.40. 


A textbook based on a study of the 
mathematical needs of business. It is 
comprehiensive in its development of busi- 
ness mathematics which the author de- 
fines as a “study of the nature, organi- 
zation, and conduct of business through 
the use of mathematics.” 

A study of business situations which 


call for the use of the basic mathematical 


skills is fundamental in this textbook to 
the solution of business problems. These 
business situations—the retail store, the 
producer and the middleman, transporta- 
tion of zoods, communication and travel, 
commercial credit and the bank, business 
ownership and investment credit, the 
middlemen of investment credit, business 
and the government, and consumer ac- 
tivities—form the units from which prob- 
lems requiring mathematical study and 
solution have been selected for presen- 
tation. ; 

The materials are adaptable to a va- 
riety of possible classroom conditions. 
Enough material has been included to 
make the textbook usable for a one-year 
course, even in a “rapid advance” group. 
Yet, the materials are so well organized 
that selected parts may be used for a 
one-semester course, even for a_ slow 
group. The text is, in addition, adaptable 
to any of the methods in teaching, as the 
material can conveniently be used in short 
or long teaching units. 

Test materials, including a check on 
business information, skill development, 
and ability to solve business problems, 
give an opportunity for self-testing and 
review. These are included in every 
chapter, together with exercises which 
iurnish practice material for the develop- 
ment of basic abilities in the solution of 
the mathematical problems of business. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING FOR 
ECONOMIC LIVING, by Frederick G. 
Nichols, New York: American Book 
Company. 678 p. $1.48. 


_This text is intended to lay a firm 
toundation for the achievement of “eco- 
nomic security” about which all thought- 
ful people are greatly concerned. 

It is a text written to precede any type 
of vocational training. For those pupils 
who are undecided as to what their voca- 
tional choice should be, it affords certain 
elemental tryout experiences in handling 
business transactions, and helps them ap- 
Praise themselves as potential workers in 
the field of commerce. For those who 
have decided upon a business career, it is 
a first step in Commercial Education. It 
'S.a worth while text for all pupils as 
Preparation for the necessary and difficult 
handling of their own personal business 
transactions now, and later on when these 
transactions become more complicated. 

A Junior Business Training text with’ 
eleven parts, each of which contributes to 
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some phase of economic education, as: 
Meaning and Benefits of Economic Liv- 
ing, Personal Service in Economic Liv- 
ing, Money and Credit Essentials of Eco- 
nomic Living, Handling Money in Eco- 
nomic Living. At the end of most of the 
units are many arithmetical economic 
problems to insure, as far as possible, 
correct ways of thinking about the per- 
sonal business transactions which must be 
handled daily by the average person. 
As to content, there are factual data 
to be studied, problems for discussion, 
challenging questions, statements about 
which to form opinions, situations for the 
development of right attitudes, matters to 
be investigated, things to be observed, 
topics to be reported upon, economic serv- 
ices to be rendered to the home, school 
and community, and a host of others. 


FUNCTIONAL METHOD DICTATION, by 
Louis A. Leslie, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 442 p. $1.50. 


This publication is designed for use 
after the completion of the two parts of 
the Functional Method Manual. It is the 
stepping-stone to Gregg Speed Building. 

All of the materials in this textbcok 
are in shorthand. Sufficient material is in- 
cluded to carry a class through &5 forty- 
minute periods. Each assignment includes 
a short exercise in vocabulary practice. 
These exercises have been so planned as 
to give a comprehensive review of the 
Manual. 

One letter in each assignment is an 
“easy brief-form and phrase letter.” An- 
other letter in each asignment has been 
planned as a part of a “connected business 
correspondence running through several 
assignments.” 

A teacher’s handbook, with valuable 
suggestions for classroom procedure to- 
gether with a counted key for the short- 
hand plates in the student text, is also 
available. 

Shorthand teachers will welcome. this 
addition to shorthand teaching materials 
from an author whose success in prac- 
tice and in teaching warrants careful 
selection and preparation of assembled 
shorthand plates, as well as helpful as- 
sistance in their use. 
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TESTS FOR FIRST SEMESTER BOOKKEEP- 
ING (Test 1, 2, 3, and 4), by V. E. 
Breidenbaugh, Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Company, Tests 1, 2, 
and 3—2c for set; test 4, 3c. 


Test materials, One, Two, and Three, 
form a booklet containing new-type tests, 
and problems in journalizing, work sheets, 
financial statements, and closing entries, 
as they are used in a single proprietorship 
business. The last of this series may be 
used as a prognostic test for partnership 
accounting. Test Four is a comprehensive 
test covering first semester materials in 
single proprietorship and may also be 
used for purposes of prognostication. 


SALESMANSHIP (Revised edition), by 
Charles H. Fernald, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1935, 541 p. $5.00. 
“Only one thing in business is con- 

stant, and that is change.” <A revision of 

this text, therefore, brings up to date the 
changes in salesmanship practices after 

“a period of economic upheaval.” 

This textbook presents the principles 
of selling in broad application to a va- 
riety of products in diverse geographic 
areas under “all the various conditions of 
the business cycle.” 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, by L. 
Dudley Stamp, London: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 459 p. $2.50. 


This publication is a British edition. It 
is a basic text providing “an understand- 
ing of production and commerce.” It pre- 
sents, first, a treatment of the gencral 
geographic factors, environment, and 
commodities, and, second, a regional study 
of the world as divided into political 


units. 
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KEY DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Rosann Scholl 
and Albert Stern, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 182 p. 72c. 


This book is designed as a combina- 
tion instruction manual and work book 
for use with the Burroughs Calculator. 
It gives the student basic instruction in 
how to add (3 finger touch method), sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide on the machine, 
and after a reasonable amount of drill 
work, applies these fundamental opera- 
tions to practical business problems. 

Each job (called assignment) is com- 
plete with both general and specific in- 
structions as well as problems. The in- 
structions are given in an easy to follow 
semi-outline form and with the problems 
is provided a space for writing the an- 
swers. Each job sheet carries a block for 
the name and other essential information, 
and upon completion is supposed to be 
torn from the book and handed in. The 
course contains 60 jobs, 54 of which are 
bound in the books to be used by the 
student while the other 6 (jobs 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50, and 60) are finished separately to 
be passed out by the teacher when the 
student is ready for them. The course is 
planned so that it may be completed in 
a school semester. 

Since the operation of the key-drive 
calculator has become an important unit 
of instruction in many schools through- 
out the country, there has been a real de- 
mand for instruction material that (a) 
is well planned, (b) that contains in- 
struction reasonably within the range of 
the average high school student, (c) that 
provides adequate tests, and (d) that is 
in workbook form so that jobs may be re- 
moved from books and turned in as soon 
as they are completed. This book in a 
large measure will meet this demand.— 
Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, 
New York Unwwersity, New York. 
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SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


“HOW WAS THE CONVENT 
e 


what they all say 
after a convention held at The Inn 
at Buck Hill Falls, in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Here is a fine, modern, fireproof, 
300-room hotel in a setting of un- 
usual natural beauty... yet only 
100 miles from New York. 

Large and small meeting rooms. 
Convention hall and theatre with 
capacity for 1,000. All sports in 
season. Open the year round. 


THE INN 
Buck Hill Falls, Ya. 


For particulars write The Inn, or 
telephone New York Office : 500 
Fifth Ave. - Lackawanna 4-4212 


Davis, Benjamin Franklin. 


OFFICE ROUTINE 


An outline account of the procedures 
followed in carrying on the work of an 
office. a book for reading and reference, 
not a text. Pp. 152. Postpaid, $1.50. 


D’ALROY & HART 
500 N. Nineteenth, St. Louis, Mo. 


Abrams, Ray. 
Postgraduates. 
Publishing Company, 
graph 32). 

Bacas, Paul E. Auditing Practice Set (third re- 
vised edition). New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. $2.50. 

Blackstone, E. G. and Smith, S. L. 
ment of Instruction in Typevwriting. 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 551 p. $3.50. 

Cornell, William B. Organization and Manage- 
ment in Industry and Business (a_ revision 
of “Industrial Organization and Management’). 
eA York: The Ronald Press Company. 802 p. 
4.50. 


A Commercial Curriculum for 
Cincinnati: South - Western 
1936. 32p.  (Mono- 


Improve- 
New 


A Study of Short- 
Bureau of Publi- 
Univer- 
693. 


hand Teaching. New York: 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
sity. Contributions to Education, No. 
108 p. $1.60. 

Job Opportunity Survey by Commercial Teach- 
ers of Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools of 
the commercial positions in that community. 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936. 31p. (Monograph 33). 

Naether, Carl A. The Business Letter, Its Prin- 
ciples and Problems. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 596 p. $3.50. 

Randall, Harlan J. and Daggett, Clay J Con- 
sumer’s Cooperative Adventures. Whitewater, 
Wisconsin: The Whitewater Press. 642 p. 
2.00 


Statement of Policies for the Administration of 
Vocational Education, issued by the 
Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division, Washington, D. C. 
(Revised, November, 1936). 


RECENT ARTICLES 


Occupations—The Vocational Gutdance Maga. 
zine, December, 1936, issue: ‘New Recom. 
mendations for Vocational Education,’”’ pp. 203. 
207; “‘Guidance the Commercial Grady. 
ate,” pp. 221-227; “Occupational Books —A 
Five-Foot Shelf,” pp. 250-253. 

In the January, 1937, issue: “Exit—The 
Private Secretary,” pp. 295-301; “A  13-Year 
of High School Pupils,’ pp. 306. 


School Life, September, 1936, issue: ‘School 
Survival Rates,” pp. 13-14, 31. In the No. 
vember, 1936, issue: ‘*High-School ind (ol. 
7 Graduates—Statistics from 1870 down to 

30, 


In the December, 1936, issue: “Women Of. 
fice Workers.” Lists seven unique charts of 
women office workers prepared by the Wom. 
en’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of La. 
bor, and based on surveys in several large 
cities. Copies of these charts available at 15 
cents apiece, or $1.05 a set of the Superin. 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. “In view 
of the demand for information about steno- 
graphic and other office employment !y com- 
mercial teachers, vocational counselors, and 
the large number of youth preparing for cler- 
ical occupations, every commercial department 
should have a set of these charts. [!owever, 
only a very limited number have beer printed 
and schools that want a set should write soon,” 
advises Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Coimmercial 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D, C 


Announcement to Those Interested in 


Distributive Occupational Education 


“We are glad to know of your interest 
in the provisions of the George-Deen Act 
authorizing allotments to the States for 
the teaching of distributive occupational 
subjects in part-time and evening schools. 
Distributive occupational subjects are 
those taught to workers engaged in di- 
rect contact with consumers when dis- 
tributing the products of farm and _ in- 
dustry or when managing a distributive 
business or service. This will not include 
the teaching of clerical commercial sub- 
jects to high school pupils. 

“The State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation of each State will administer the 
act within that State. Inquiries about 
education for workers in distributive oc- 
cupations should be addressed to your 
State Director of Vocational Education. 

“The Office of Education will not be 
able to prepare in the immediate future 
materials for general distribution about 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


the teaching of the different distributive 
subjects. Such publications as are issued 
will be intended primarily for the infor- 
mation of State Boards for Vocational 
Education. 

“We have completed the preparation of 
a bulletin on Cooperative Training in Re- 
tail Selling in the Public Secondary 
Schools. This bulletin will be distributed 
soon by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for a small price. 

“This bulletin gives detailed information 
about the administration of high school 
cooperative retail selling courses in 1934. 
It should be very valuable to all interested 
in organizing high school classes for pt- 
pils working in stores while receiving m 
the high school instruction related to their 
daily employment.”—E. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, U. 
S. Office of Education. 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


We would like our readers to feel free to send for the free litera- 
ture and other service helps our advertisers offer. Readers do not in 
any way obligate themselves in doing this. In fact, they confer a favor 
upon our advertisers and upon us by doing so. Few of our advertisers 
are able to tell their entire sales stories in the limited space of a publi- 
cation advertisement. The best they can hope to do is to tell you enough 
about their offerings to make you want to know more about them. 
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@ The procedure of handling office routine is changing 

.larger volume of work each day, with absolute accu- 
racy, in less time, at faster tempo. To secure efficiency, 
so vital to success, two machines ... Addressograph and 
Multigraph .. . are used in thousands of offices, stores 
and factories in practically every city and town in the 
U. S., eross-roads and metropolis alike. 

Young men and women entering the business world 
must be prepared to work with these machines . . . to 
operate them, to make use of them to speed action, save 
time and cut expense. Success in business life is defi- 
nitely linked with the so-called “machine age.” for both 
clerk and executive. 

Schools which pride themselves on keeping abreast 
of the times are adding courses on Addressograph and 
Multigraph to their curriculum. Among hundreds of 
school users are: 


Ithaca High School, 
Ithaca, New York 


New Vocational High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Indiana, 
School of Commercial Education, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Pittsburgh School of sian 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louisiana State School for the Deaf, 
New Orleans, La. 


These courses and installations were planned and laid 
out only after the most thorough investigation on the 
part of the various Faculty Committees. Their findings 
convinced them that Addressograph and Multigraph 
have a definite place in American business. 


As a guide in teaching these courses, two new text- 
books have been prepared by Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. Teachers in schools where Addressograph- 
Multigraph office equipment is used can obtain without 
charge a sufficient quantity of the textbooks, together 
with a teacher’s manual, for their classes. 

These modern textbooks, in addition to teaching the 
operating principles and multi-purpose uses of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph equipment, also include ten chap- 
ters on Office Organization and Management. Here are 
comprehensive, easily understood courses that can be 
taught in a special class or in conjunction with type- 
writing or other fundamental commercial course. 

Send for specimen textbooks and teacher's manuals 
today! Study the opportunities which these textbooks 
offer you to teach practical office methods. Such teach- 
ing gives students training which they can actually use, 
regardless of the field they enter. 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, USE THE CONVENIENT REQUEST FORM BELOW 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


EUCLID POST OFFICE 


CLEVELAND + OHIO 


(] Send me free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 
(Send me free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 


Teacher’s Name 
Principal's Name 
Name of School 


1e: ‘School 
In the No. 7 
| | 
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BUSINESS 
LAW 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


REED and MORGAN'S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEA VER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLA 
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